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CHAPTER I. 

00000* 00000* 00000 

The first morning that Annie came 
unattended by Victoire, Cecilia took the 
opportunity to tell her cousin, in the most 
cautious and tender mannw, the real cha- 
racter of Bironville ; Mrs. Tremaync like- 
wise assured her of the truth of all she had 
heard, and related the particulars of his 
conduct, as her son had before done to 
herself and his uncle; she did not scruple 
to do this, now the count had left Di- 
nan; she was again, she said, at peace, 
but while he staid, she never could have 
been happy ; knowing the deliberate vil- 
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lany of Dcliironville, slic trembled for tlie 
safety of Edward — he might even attempt 
to assassinate him, so deep was his malice 
against her son. 

Annie, struck with horror at the recital 
of such unheard-of baseness and duplicity, 
readily promised to renounce all idea of 
him as a lover; still she was firmly per- 
suaded that lady Harriet and Victoire 
knew nothing of his despicable conduct 
whilst in Spain — it was not pc^ssihle they 
could still beli 've him to he so faultless, 
so amiable as they had alvva} s described 
him to her. She then told Cecilia all that 
had been urged in the favour of Eugene, 
and against Annandale: the virtues and 
excellent disposition of the latter were 
now powerfully contrasted in the mind of 
Annie with the vices of the count de Bi- 
ronville; her former love for him in part 
returned, and with tears of bitter repent- 
ance, she lamented her folly in having 
suffered herself to be prejudiced against 
him; to have wronged lum even in thought 
.was now agony to her susceptible heart; 
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slie had even been prevailed on lo re- 
nounce him, and prefer another, who was 
not wei’thy.^p be called his rival. Could 
she endure to meet Annandale again ? — 
wouFd not the reproaches of her conscience 
overwhelm her Avith the remembrance of 
her falseliood ? It was true, she had not 
encouraged the count to believe she ac- 
cepted his ardent professions of love, but 
she had received his attentions and listen- 
ed to his praises, which might fairly by 
him be considered as favourable to his 
views. In heart she was self-condemned,for 
liad she not endeavoured to banish Annan- 
dale from her memory ? She had preferred 
the adulatory hqpiage of De Bironville to 
the more refined^ and delicate professions of 
love from Annandale — she had indeed been 
most capricious, most faithless. Could he 
ever forgive this injury? would he, if all 
were known to him, still love and esteem 
her? She could not practise deceit, and 
let him imagine she had remained con- 
stant, unchanged in her sentiments: if 
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they sliould ever meet again, his atten- 
tions and undeviating affection would 
wound her with the keenest stahjsf self- 
reproach. To Cecilia all her griefs were 
made knowri, and from her she sought ad- 
vice to direct her future conduct. 

Annie till now had never experienced 
the anguish of remorse, for injustice and 
cruelty toivards a fellow-being; to one, too, 
"whotii she had engaged herself to love, 
and v. ho had an undeniable claim to her 
esteem. Like her erring father, Annie 
was endowed with the keenest sensibility, 
with all his rvarmth and impetuosity of 
feelings ; easily led away by the artful and 
hypoerUical, with the best disposition, 
wanting only stability of character to make 
h<.r one of tlie most perfect of human be- 
ings, as she really was, her fate through 
life entirely depended on those she asso 
dated with : while at Dnnethvin, under 
the care of the worthy IMrs. Berwick, and 
tlie good ajjd benevolent sir Ronald, she 
wus the lovely unsophisticated girl, refined 
and elegant in person and maimers, but 
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modest, delicate, and unconscious of her 
superiority in beauty — compassionate and 
^nerbufJ, ^lie was idolized by the depend- 
ent^ at the castle, and the families of their 
neighbouring poor; though even theri 
thoughtless and giddy to the extreme, yet 
was her heart the seat of virtue and good- 
ness — she delighted to sooth and comfort 
the atllictccl sirllonald — she would study 
the ha]5])i5;ess of the lowest menial, and 
relieve their sufilvings of poverty and sick- 
ness by every u?eans slie ba J in her power; 
often had she listened to t'netale of misery, 
£tnd ■iritli imsparing lilvAalUy bestowed all 
the little allovv-aucc of mor.ey she received 
as a eliiid, to purchase comforts for the 
poor and dostitntc. 

Had she continued at Duncllivin, the 
sweet engaging simplicity of innoccrice 
would have remained uiichangcd by tlie 
illusions of vanity, of pomp, and ostenta- 
tions display — her heart untainted by vice, 
and her mind uncorrupted by tlie seduc- 
tive voice of flatteiy, of the most fulsome 
adulation, which now so constantly assailed 
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her, exposed without one friend tp warn 
her of lier danger, had not Mr. Hamilton 
and his daughter come purpcscly* to sate 
lier from becoming the resistless prey ot 
lady Harriet and her vile colleagues, who, 
to gratify tlie pride of that abandoned wo- 
man, brought her into notice in the Circles 
of the liigliest ton in Paris, while the for- 
tune of jvnnie, it was agreed, should re- 
munerate them for then friendly services 
to her ladysliip, who, to gain fashion and 
notoriety, consented to sacrifice to base and 
mercenary views the only and darling 
child of him w'h<f already had lost himself 
in the estimation of the wmrld through her 
insidious arts — of him to w’hom at the al- 
tar she hiid sworn love and obedience. 
But lady Harriet had before broken the 
same solemn engagement to his injured 
])rcdccessor; how then could colonel Camp- 
bc 11 hope that she would be more strict 
in the observance of her duty to him, 
than she had to the deceived sir Herbert 
'W'alsingham ? She who had set in open 
defiance her own will against the bonds of 
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religion, virtue, and grateful affection, 
such as lady Harriet owed her much- 

g Mi^cd husband, could not be again con- 
;d in with even a probability of happi- 
ness and security in the integrity of her 
conduct; and yet colonel Campbell had 
madly placed unbounded confidence in 
lady Harriet — he hatl for her risked his 
own domestic peace, and left the welfare of 
his lovely innocent girl in the power of 
this deceptive siren, who lied sueeceded in 
blinding him ap;ainst her real character, 
and bound him in bonds of afiection 
and admiration which nothing could 
impair. Spite of all that he knew of her 
real conduct, and the detestation she was 
held in by his ow'ii fimily, still lie fondly 
sought every means to exculpate to him- 
self her former errors, and believed her 
love for him unfeigned and unbounded. 
For his sake, lie thought she lovetl the 
artless child of his former wife, and studied 
to please him as her husband, by inchihdng 
and consulting every wish of his beloved 
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Annie-— she could have no other motive 
but their mutual happiness. 

It was thus that colonel Campb^l ua|l 
reasoned when he allowed his daughter tj,> 
go into public with lady Harriet, during 
their stay at Paris ; from his dependency 
on her love for himself and child, he sus- 
pected not the mercenary intentions of the 
Bironvilles, much less that his wife wasap 
accomplice in their schemes, and w’as with 
them preparing the mind of Annie for 
future lessons of duplicity and dispbedience 
to him. 

Annie, in her last-mentioned visit to her 
cousin, became convinced of the folly and 
injustice of her late conduct; she lamented 
deejdy the erroneous judgment she had 
pjissed on the interfe/cnce and friendly 
advice of lady Annaudale, and the cruel 
inoratitude with which she liad acted to- 
wards her son, who had, she doubted no 
longer, been more constant, more sincere 
in his affection than she had to him — he 
yet remained unchanged in his opinion qf 
her; but how fickle, how very trifling had 
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she proved herself, that in so short a .space 
of time she could have been persuaded to 
paiTiVivh liiin from her heart, and receive the 
Attentions of another? She .sighed as sl:c 
refieeted that she was no longer worthy of 
i\nnandale: lady Annandale’s sus])icions 
of her real di.sposition were but too just — 
her instability of cliaracter was pro^■ed be- 
yond a doubt, and this had beiti tlie only 
objection tlie mother of her lover had 
raised against their inimediate union. 

“ Is it liholy,” tliought Annie, “ that if 
.she knew the opinion I have been taught 
to form of her and lord AnnaiukJe, that 
she would ag.aiii sanction with her eoJisent 
onr reconciliation ? or if she were ty over- 
look tlic ingratitude of my conduct, can 
she again place any dependence on my pro- 
fes.sions of amendment — of following the 
admonitiorus she Iia.s bestowed on one so 
unwortliy of her kindness and solicitude?” 

Cecilia and licr aunt commiserated the 
distress of their little favourite, and tried 
every means to sooth her agitated spirits, 
'assisted her with their advice, and trusted 
B 3 
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that her present affliction, however painful 
to endure, would eventually prove for her 
good by opening her eyes to the evik-tluit 
surrounded her : to strengthen her in th^"*^ 
good, resolutions she had determines to 
adopt, they mentirned the probability of lord 
Annandale’s arrival in France ; they had 
indeed received a letter that very morning 
fi’oin sir llonakl, which informed them he 
was soon to be expected on the continent. 

On the return of his lordship to lUdin* 
burgh, be was at first greatly distressed at 
the absence of iinnie, and still more so 
wlicn he heard she rvas at Paris, and with 
lady lIuiTlct; he had wished immediately 
to fvi’ow her, but this he was dissuaded 
from, by the assurance that she was to be 
absent but one month, which was ircarly 
then expired; but be had resolved, should 
any thing occur at the expiration of tliat 
lime to detain her, he would immediately 
set out for Paris. 

. Doctor Ellcrslie, his former tutor, had 
agreed to acconipany him, at his and kdy 
Annaudale’s request : lie was a most wor- 
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thy character, fondly attached to his young 
friend, whose education he had for many 
years had the entire superintendence of, 
"(according to the wish of the late lord An- 
nSfidale, father to the present young no- 
bleman just mentioned. 

Doctor Ellerslie was chaplain in the fa- 
mily, and spent his time in literary pur- ; 
suits and domestic retirement; this he pre- 
terred to the more busy avocations in life, . 
and had refused every offer of preferment 
rather than resign his present situation : 
he was the friend and adviser of lady An- ? 
.nandale and her son, who treated the wor- 
thy doctor with every mark of esteem and 
respect ; though rather reserved to stran- 
gers, there w’as a benevolence and urbanity 
of manner throughout his whole deport- 
ment, that pleased even the most fastidious 
observer. Anxious for the happiness of his 
pupil, he was the most strenuous adviser 
that he should not be too hasty in regard 
to his intended engagement with Annie , 
Campbell. Doctor Ellerslie had co<dly 
scrutinized her disposition ; it was, he al- 
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lowed, excellent, but her character was tw 
changeable to be yet relied on ; he saw 
with tl^e eyes of a critic unbiassed in judg” 
inent, while his youthful friend, viewing, 
her with the fond partiality of a devefced 
lover, perceived only her perfections — af- 
fection made him blind to her follies ; he 
would urge in her behalf to his mother, 
that the vivacity of his charming mistre^ 
ill suited the sedate manners of the doc- 
tor — a man of learning as he m as. and bat 
little versed in the gaieties of life, he made 
not sulTicient allowance for the youth and 
inexperience of his lovely enclianting 
Annie. 

So reasoned the w^arm inipashioned 
lover; but doctor ElkTslie's jmlgiiicnt was 
notwithstanding pedectly coirect ; he liad 
not been misled by prejudice, but, t>ti the 
contrary, made every allowance Ibr thp 
faults ol’tho fair object of bis pupil’s affec- 
tion ; be was too compassionate to the 
failings of human nature to be a harsh un- 
feeling Judge : lie was, besides, extremely 
• partial to Annie; he had known her exceV 
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lent mother — her unprotected helpfegs iiv 
fancy he had pitied, bereft as she had beep 
of the care and admonitions of maternal 
'love. 

His friend, the good sir Tlonald, had, by- 
engaging Mrs. llerwick to take the care of 
his little gi-anddaughter, done ail in his 
power to supply the place of her deceased 
parent; but his own excessive indulgence 
had in part counteracted the more prudent 
measures of his coadjutor in the education 
of Annie. .Kljcrslic had mildly remon- 
strated against this mistaken tenderness ; 
but when he beheld the winning graces of 
the lovely clfild, he could in ])art excuse 
the tbnd idolatry of tlie gTandfathcr, and 
his own ocnoroiis heart felt interested lor 
the future iiappincss of Annie Campbell. 

It Wiu- with unfeigned grief he deplored, 
with lady Annandale, the injury her maiv 
ners would now probably sustiiin under 
the guidance of lady Harriet ; he regretted 
that she had been allowed to go with her 
to I'aris, and when his pupil mentioned his 
determination to go to France, he readily 
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promised to accompany him; he could 
not be surprised at the affection which 
Annandale felt for Annie Campbell, en- 
gaging and captivating as even he was 
willing to allow her to be, nor could he 
blame the anxiety of the lover, which in- 
duced him to follow her to Paris. 

Sir Ponald was highly gratified with 
their solicitude for the happiness of his 
darling girl ; it convinced him how dear 
she was to the man who was one day to 
become her husband, which happy pe- 
riod the worthy old man looked forward 
to with delight, as it would not deprive 
him of her company entirely, and add to 
her happiness so materially : it had been 
determined that she should reside in Scot- 
land, and the estates of lord Annandale 
were not very distant from those of Dun- 
ethvin. Sir Ronald, in the absence of An- 
nie, frequently amused himself in forming 
plans for the future, in which she and An- 
nandale were the principal objects. Vain 
hope! We plan and propose visionaiy 
schemes; while the future is veiled in dark- 
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ness, we illumine it with fairy ppcq^eiets of 
bliss, never perhaps to be realized ; for true 
itis, “ we know not wliat a day may bring 
forth.” And well may we exclaim with 
tlie poet — “ Oh, blindness to the future 
kindly given !” Life is one varied path of 
good and ill, but we are guided through it 
by the hand of an all-merciful, all-power- 
ful Creator. 

After sir llonald had given a reluctant 
consent to Annie's wish of prolonging her 
visit, he dispatched a messenger to Edin- 
bun?h, to inform lord Annandale of the 
p.romise that had been extorted from him ; 
lie said that nothing but the consideration 
of her safety could liave induced him to 
grant his consent. 

Lady Annandvdo easily perceived that 
lady Harriet had used this plea to detain 
her visitor — there was no more real danger 
then, than when Annie left England. She 
did not attempt opposing her son’s and 
the doctor’s departure, for she began to 
suspect some plans might be laid to en> 
share Annie : her large fbrtimc was well 
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known to lady Harriet, and this might in- 
duce her ladyship to keep her young friend 
under her own guidance, merely to aid her 
schemes of aggrandizement, now that An- 
nie was so near coming into possession of 
her property. 

Annie heard with surprise the intention 
-of lord Annandalc to visit France, w'hich 
her grandi’atlier evidently aj^proved: the 
kindness of sir llonald in his manner of 
mentioning iicr, his recommending her 
to the regard of Cecilia and her father* 
pleased, yet pained our youtliful heroine, 
for while it convinced her of his love, it 
reproached her for having left him so much 
longer than had been at first intended. > 

On the Ibllowing day, as lady Harriet 
and Victoire vvere engaged in planning 
new decorations, for a ball to be given in a 
, ,f<?w days at the liouse of colonel CampbeU, 
iAnnie stole aw'^ay unperceived, and spent 
:the morning with Cecilia, who was now 
her only comforter and friendly advise*. 
Slie appeared thoughtful, wind) with her 
was a most unusual circumstance; sheti^d 
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li^r cousin she had been much rallied* on 
her woe-begone looks — that Victoire liad 
jestingly attributed her melancholy to the 
absence of the count, her brother ; Annie 
said, she had vainly protested to the con- 
trary — they still persisted in the belief, or 
pretended to think, she regretted his de- 
parture. 

To amuse her cousin, Cecilia proposed a 
little music, and begged lier to take the 
guitar monsieur le 'I'bur had had new- 
strung for her, and she would try one of 
the Spanish ballads Edward bad broughjt 
her. 

Annie gave it as her opinion, that the 
instrument was now very tolerable. Slie 
played and sung several airs with her usual 
skiU. — “ I think we had better send fc^ 
my harp, Cecilia,” said she ; “ it is a very 
beautiful one ; my father bought it for mjS 
in Paris — 1 know it to be a most sweet- 
toned instrument ; do let me send for it— - 
I wish 1 could see one of our servants pass 
this way, I would order them to bring U: 
directly — I long for you to try it.” 
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“ No, you had better not,” replied Ceci- 
lia, “ it might get injured in bringing! 
perhaps your father or lady Harriet may 
not like to have it brought: I really think 
you had belter not send for it, my dear 
Annie; it is, you know, such a very expen- 
sive one, 1 stiould be sorry to have it in- 
jured.” 

"Nonsense' nonsense' as if thethingwere 
made only to beset up to look at' Even if 
it should bcspoiled, what signilit I should 
soon liave another ; however expensive it 
may be, my father would not dream of 
being displeased with me, though he miglit 
indeed be in a little bit of a rage w ith the 
clumsy French servants for their a wkwaixl- 
ness; I should for that have to give them 
a douceur of a crown or so, and then all 
would be well again; they would not mind 
the scolding when they had the money: I 
often make them such presents, when by 
my wild frolics they get into disgrace wdth 
%>apa. The other ev'cning poor Jervis got it 
sadly for not finding me in the liouse^ 
when 1 was at the same time out of it far 
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Cinough, only I pretended to the contrary; 
when they all came home from searching 
the whole town over for me, you would 
have laughed to have seen their amaze- 
ment.” 

She then, in the drollest manner, related 
all that passed the first evening of her arri- 
val at Dinan, the particulars of v\ hich Ce- 
cilia had never bdbre heard; she could not 
help joining in the laugh, and Annie had 
completely resumed her usual good spi- 
rits, for sorrow could not long remain an 
inmate in her bosom, the abode of peace 
and contentment. 

Early in the afternoon, as the cousins 
W’ere both standing near the window, an 
English carriage passed slowly up the 
street. — “ Some family from our own dear 
country, I should imagine,” said Cecilia, 
as it approached the house; “ I think they 
are travellers, not residents, by the appear- 
ance of the equipage.” 

“ I should like to know who they are,” 
said Annie; “there are only tv/o gentJe- 
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men in the carriagre — ^no Ladies that I can 
see,” said she, intently gazing tiiat way. 

Ascrefon of amazement and terror at 
this moment alarmed Cecilia ; she hastily 
turned to inquire the cause, when Annie 
fell senseless at her fee't. Cecilia trembling- 
ly raised the inanimate form of her cou- 
sin, and was endeavouring to beiw her to a 
seat, when Mrs. Tremaync, having heard 
the stream, came to inquire what had ter- 
rified them. She instantly took Annie from 
the weak support of Cecilia, and inquired 
the meaning of this sudden alarm: her 
niece returned to the window to see if the 
carriage had passed the house, for she was 
convincctl it had in some manner been the 
cause of her cousin’s indisposition. As it 
had advanced but slovly, it was but just 
opposite the window at nhich .she tlun 
etood ; ujxni looking at it again, she per- 
ceived with surprise the arms of Annan- 
dale on the pannels; the two gentlemen 
Annie had 'seen at a distance then too 
great to recognize them immediately, werf: 
lord Annandale and doctor EUerslie; it 
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' stopped at the door of their house. Cecilia 
had but just time to explain this to her 
..aiuit in a few hasty words, when both gen- 
tlemen w'ere ushered up to the apartments 
of Mr. Hamilton, by the simple Nanan, 
who had not thought it necessary to ask 
the ladies if she should admit the- stran- 
gers — they were both English, and that 
was enough, she thought, to make their 
appearance welcome. 

The door into tlie anti-room w^as open, 
opposite to that near which Mrs.Tremayne 
sat, supporting the still fainting Annies 
whp was but slowly returning to life and 
recollection, when Annandale hastily en- 
tered the room, and beheld, to his utter 
amazement and alarm, the dear object of 
his fondest love, senseless and inanimate, 
supported in the arms of Cecilia and h«* 
aunt. Hushing forward with all the wild- 
ness of distracted fear, he caught her in his 
arms, and eagerly inquired the cause of Iict 
present indisposition. Mrs. Trcmayne ex- 
plained, as well as she could judge, what 
had caiused her sudden and violent emotion. 
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Annandale at this accused himself for 
thoughtless impetuosity, in thus intruding 
on his beloved Annie without any pre- 
vious notice; the surprise and joy occa- 
sioned by his unexpected .arrival had, he 
doubted not, caused her present illness. 
Deaf to the friendly voice of Ellerslie, he 
gazed in silent anguish on the pallid fea- 
tures of his adored Annie, as her lovely 
face reclined unconsciously on liis throb- 
bing biisom. Unbroken was the dead 
silence that prevailed while he waited in 
breathless suspense some symptom of re- 
turning life ; all bent anxiously over tjie 
fair sufferer, to watch the look of anima- 
tion that gradually brightened lier coun- 
tenance; the delicate bloom of health again 
mantled over the beautiful cheek, and 
deepened the rosy hue of her lips; her soft 
blue eyes again beamed with intelligence; 
she fixed a steady look of inquiry on her 
lover, gazed at him for some moments with 
a bewildered expression of doubt and fear, 
then raising her head from his shoulder 
that had supported her, uttered a wild and 
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•piercing shriek; she evidently wished to 
hide .herself from his- scrutinizing glance, 
andfiiintly exdmmed — “ Go, Aunandale — 
dear generous Annandale — 1 cannot, must 
not see you.” 

Her voice faltered, and she again sunk 
into a state of insensibility. 

“ Not see me !” exclaimed Annandale, 
breathless with astonishment; “ not see 
me ! and who shall dare to keep her from 
me ? This is all the work of that detested 
accursed woman, lady Harriet; but her dia- 
bolical plans shall not succeed — I have the 
sanction of sir llmiald and of colonel 
Campbell to visit her as my betrothed 
wife, and I defy the malice of that woman 
to part us ! Annie is — shall be my own.” 

Cecilia joined in her endeavours to as- 
sist doctor Ellerslie in calming the p^> 
turbed feelings of Annandale : his frantic 
energy alarmed them; too agitated hims^f 
to support his lovely burden, he reluctant- 
ly resigned her to the care of Mrs. Tre- 
mayne and her niece, whose compassion- 
ate heart commiserated the sufferings (Mf 
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Annie, and her noble generous Annan-t 
dale ; she well knew the cause of her cou- 
sin’s reluctance to meet her lovw, but de- 
licacy forbade her betraying the secret of 
Annie — she was unwilling to inform him 
of her acquaintance with Bironville, and 
the promise Annie had given lady Harriet 
not to consider herself engaged to his rival, 
as her ladyship styled Anjjandsdc. 

Aiinandale continued to pace the apmt- 
nlent with deep and agonizing grief, hut 
at length he yielded to the entreaties of the 
worthy doctor, and consented to leave the 
senseless Annie for a time, and retire with 
him to the anti-room, there to wait her re- 
covery, wliich the siglit of him might again 
retard. 

The kind and tender care of Mrs. Tre- 
nfayne and Cecilia wa". successful ; Annie 
again became conscious of surrounding 
objects, and gently pressing the hand of 
her cousin, thanked hej;, in feeble broken 
awents, for her affectionate assiduity.-— 
""Do my senses deceive me—or did I real- 
ly behold Annandale just now ? Has he 
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ihdeed been here? TeQ me, I entreat; you, 
my dear Cecilia?” 

** Compose yourself,* my love,” replied^ 
her amiable companion — you sttfibr youif 
feelings to be too soon Stated ; be calm, 
and I will tell you all. Annandale has been 
here with doctor EUerslie; he wishes to see 
you again when you are quite recovered, 
but observing how much his presence dis*. 
tressed you, his friend insisted on his leav- 
ing us a short time, to repover from your 
surprise at their unwelcome intrusion: 
when you are able, my dear girl, to see lord 
Annandale, we are to let him know. It 
pained me to the heart to see the deep dis- 
aT|»K)intment and distress of that excellent 
_young man.” ' 

“ I can never have the courage to re- 
cdive him as 1 ouglit,” said Annie, moum- 
fuUy, “ for I must tdl him all my injus- 
tice, all my falsehood to him, and the opi- 
nion lady Harriet gave me respecting hhn 
and his dear good mother. How could I 
be so cruel, so base, as to listen to such sen- 
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titilcnts agauist those who have treated 
ivith the sincerest affection ? Can he again 
love and esteeca me, after such ingratitude 
to lady Annandale and himself? Oh no, 
Cecilia! he cannot forgive this conduct, 
this ungenerous return to the best of 
friends, the best of parents,” said she, while 
the tears of sincere repentance bathed her 
cheeks, and the deep sigh of contrite sor- 
row heaved her throbbing bosom. Clasping 
her hands, and at the same time raising 
her mild blue eyes with a look of implor- 
ing earnestness, she again appealed to her 
cousin—" Cecilia, do you think he can or 
ought to forgive me ?” 

Annandale could bear no more, no 
longer listen to the remonstrances of El- 
lerslic, but deaf to every other voice but 
that of the afflicted Annie, whose implor- 
ing accents yet vibrated to his very soul, 
he darted forward, and throwing himself 
at her feet, besought her in the tenderest 
manner to listen to his professions of un- 
abated love— for his sake, if she yet loved 
him, to spare her self-reproaches, nor plunge 
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him ihto misery by again witnessing het 
sufferings; he knew and had feared the 
arts that would be practised by heil' ftilse 
friends to influence against himself 
and his mother — ^young and innocent 
herSeli^ he said, how could his sweet 
mkid suspect deceit, of which she had no 
idea ? He pardoned all her doubts of his 
truth, and still loved her with the fond- 
est and most devoted attachment. “By 
this dear hand I swear,. that my future 
hope of happiness in this world depends 
on your love, dear enchanting Afinie,*' 
added he, imprinting an ardent kiss on 
the fair hand, his not unwilling prisoner. 

The voice of love, of kindness, was not 
heal'd in vain— Annie became more com- 
posed, and gradually recovered her former 
yfeerenity of mind. The good doctcMr be- 
haved with his usual benevolence, andccm- 
gratulated both parties on this *happy, 
though at first ill-omened, meeting; and 
thinking his company could now well be 
di«^nsed with by the youthful lovers he. 

C3 . I 
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observed that he much wished to see ISfr. 
Hamilton ; and inquiring which way he 
was likely to meet him and Mr. Trc- 
mayne, proposed proceeding in the cai- 
riage toward ChSne Feron, as Cecilia had 
told him they Avere gone to see the cha- 
teau. He good-naturedly observed, that he 
made no doubt he should find them ; and 
addressing loj*d Annandalc, said jocosely — 
“ I need not ask you to accompany me, I 
suppose, my lord? 3’’ou will not find time 
hang heavy till my return.” And bowing 
to the ladies, he took leave. 

Annie, reassured by the respectful love 
of Annandale, could now answer his nu- 
merous inquiries respecting her opinion of 
Isidy Harriet, of Paris, and many other 
questions on indifferent subjects. Unwill- 
ing* yet Avishing to ask an explanation of 
what had been urged against himself and 
lady Annandale — if he had yet to fear a 
rival id the afiections of his beloved girl- 
anxiety and a fear of distressing her yet 
agitated his raind; but with unmingled 
joy he heard her determination to leave 
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France as early as possible the ensuing 
spring. , She declared she would on no ac- 
count be prevailed on to prolong her stay, 
whatever lady Harriet might urge to induce 
her compliance to her requests. 

You will then return to Duncthvin, 
my charming wanderer?” said Annandale 
with delight, his eyes ^arkling with joy 
as he contemplated the smiling counte- 
nance of Annie. “ INIy mother intends vi- 
siting Palis for a few weeks in the spring; 
I hope you will do her the honour to 
place yourself under her care on your re- 
turn home ; for I think it likely lady Har- 
riet will not be very anxious to tiike up 
her future residence in England — she will 
most probably wish to remain in France.” 

Annie gave her happy lover a ready as- 
sent to his proposj’k and he, much grati- 
fied with this arrangement, engaged to 
write to lady Annandale, and inform her 
of it. 

hirs. Tremayne and Cecilia were scarce- 
ly less rejoiced f^t the plan than lord An- 
nandale himself; they knew and liighly re- 
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£pected the worthy character of that young 
ndbleman’s mother, and, circumstanced as 
Annie was, she would be of all others the 
most proper escort to conduct her to her 
grandfather, sir Ronald. 

It Avas not for some time that Mr. Ha- 
milton and the other two gentlemen re- 
turned, Part of that time, Annie and her 
lover being entirely alone, an explanation 
on her part took place, in which she related 
all that had passed, and also lady Harriet’s 
Avish for her to accept Eugene de Biron- 
ville as her loiver; she tedd whatCeSlia 
and her aunt had informed her respecting 
the real character of the count. 

Annandale, more than ever enraged with 
lady Harriet for her duplicity and art, 
would hear no extenuation of her conduct 
—no, not even from the persuadve lips of 
Annie; he execrated her very name, and 
would ^ve no credit to the supposition 
that she was ignorant of the villany of He 
Bironville. 

Annie, still blindly attached to her trea- 
cherous friend, believed, that howeAfer un- 
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just her prejudices agaiust lady Annandale 
and her son might be, yet such were her 
unfeigned sentiments; and though they 
were erroneous, yet imagining them her- 
self to be just, lady Harriet had done but 
her duty in attempting to dissuade her 
from becoming thewifcof lord Annandale. 

But Annie vainly pleaded the cause 
of her supposed friend to her lover. 
Annandale protested that he could never 
believe her motive good; she was, he 
boldly dedared, a deep designing hypo- 
crite, and wished to sacrifice Annie to her 
own ambitious and mercenary views; he 
had not in his whole life felt such uncon- 
querable resentment towards any human 
being as he did now to her. She had re- 
ceived him, as she did all others she meant 
to deceive, with aU the semblance of 
friendship; when that very day he had 
called at colonel Campbell’s with the let- 
ter ho had brought with him as an intro- 
duction fk>m sir Ronald, she had earnestly 
entreated him not to go to the hotel, but 
joined in her husband’s request tliat he 
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WouM consider their house as his home 
during his stay at Dinan; and yet this 
very woman had, not many days before, 
haseiy traduced him to her whose good 
opinion was his dearest possession. No, 
he added, he could never forget sudi bit- 
ter malice — such deep artifice ! 

Mrs. Trcmayne and Ccdlia returned, 
and the conversation changed to another 
more congenial to the gentle forgiving na- 
ture of Annie. Mr. Hamilton, doctor El- 
Icrslie, and Edward, at length returning 
from their long promenade, Annandale 
presented the former a packet from >ir 
llonald, containing letters to him* and his 
daughter. Cecilia gladly received hers, and 
retired with Annie to peruse it ; as tiiey 
were going, Annandale, apologizing for his 
forgetfulness, declared he had one likewise 
for Annie. The good-natured reader will, 
no doubt, as she did, pardon his omission, 
in kind consideration for all his late 
anxiety, and afterwards the long and in- 
toestiug conversation he was engaged in ; 
not meaning the least disrespect to his 
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worthy old friend, he had certainly, for 
!«sotne cause or other, never once thought 
of his letter to his granddaughter. 

Mr. Hamilton received lord Annandale 
with friendly politeness; he had already, 
during his walk, become acquainted with 
all that passed on his first introduction ; 
he was most happy to hear of his arrival, 
as he now hoped that Annie would be 
cwivinced of the deceit of lady Harriet. 
He introduced his nepliew Edward to his 
two visitors; and upon reading sir Ro- 
nald’s letter, found that it was his par- 
ticular wish to recommend lord Annan- 
dale to the notice of himself and colonel 
Campbell, both having been previously 
informed of the intended match between 
him and Annie, whose father had sanc- 
tioned her choice by his approbatiem. 
Though not personally acquainted with 
lord Annandale, colonel Campbell had re- 
ceived the most satisfactory account of his 
character and fortune from sir Ronald, with 
whom the young man was a great favourite. 

C 3 
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In comi^iance with hi$ request, the father 
of Annie had considered her as engaged to/ 
hjs lordship, and though he certainly was 
not entirely ignorant of the attentions 
of the count de Bironville, he never ima-i 
gined it likely his cliild could prefer a 
French count to an earl, her own coun- 
tryman : he saw nothing therefore to fear 
in whdt he called lier “ girlish flirtations 
with Kugene,” and took no notice of her 
partiality for the count. 

When the lover of Annie arrived, colo- 
nel Campbell welcoincd him as his future 
son-in-law, and wished to have sent for 
her from Mr. Hamilton’s, but fortunately 
for Annie, lord Annandale proposed going 
himself, as his friend and companion tlie 
d(K‘tor was extremely anxious to see his 
old acquaintance, and his daughter Cecilia. 
In vain did lady Harriet and Victoire try 
everv art to detain him — he was too glad 
ot^n opportunity to speak to Annie un-, 
*d5w-ved by either of these ladies, to. be^ 
prevailed on to give up the intention pf, 
oping immediately tp her 'mcle’s — he per- 
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nsted in accompanying doctor EUerslie; 
^nd most fortunate was it he did so, for 
h|p had by that means become acquainted 
w'ith her ladyship’s plans against him, be- 
fore she had made Annie promise not to 
reveal the opinions she entertained of his* 
lordship and his mother : they were now, 
he trusted, too well aware of the decep- 
tion practised by lady Harriet to fear her 
designs agi.inst them; every particular of 
her conduct he related tp INIr. Hamilton, 
that Annie had so recently informed him 
of, so indignant was he at her perfidy and' 
malice. 

Doctor EUerslie, with his usual good- 
ness of heart, joined with ISIr. Hamilton in 
expressing his joy that all was explained 
to the satisfaction of the lovers, so far as 
to their mutual reconciliation : respecting 
the mean conduct of lady Harriet, as no- 
thing could be said to excuse it, it was 
best to leave it to her own conscience to 
settle, with the long list of depravities she 
might there find recorded against htr. 

Annandale consented to take the advice 
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of the doptor, and treat her with theoon- 
t^mpt she deserved, and not, as he first in- r' 
tended, to upbraid her in the presence of 
her husband with her base duplicity. 

“ 1 have often heard that lovers’ quaiv 
rels are the renewal of love,” said Airs. 
Tremayne to lord Anuandale. 

“ If not too often repeated,” observed 
doctor Ellerslie; “ but I must own I think 
it rather a dangerous experiment, and too 
often productive of real misery. I would 
not wish, my lord, that you should adopt 
this , notion ; for, believe me, whatever 
tends to lessep esteem, will eventually di- 
minish love ; therefore never expect pity 
again from me on a like occasion — I will 
not have a word to say on the subject ; 
mind, I give you fair notice not to rely on 
any help of mine — But, happy as you now- 
are, Annandale, you will only think me a 
dull prosing old fellow, who is fit for no- 
tliing but the seclusion. of my library,” 
added he, with a smile of benevolence, as. 
lie contemplated the happy countenance ofi 
his beloved pupil 
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ij Cecilia, wlio participated in the renewed * 
^'happiness of her cousin, was anxious to 
hVe as much of her company as possible, * 
and engaged her to spend tJie following 
day, if she could, entirely with her. This 
Annie readily agreed to, and she made 
not any doubt of being able to do so; for 
as Victoire would be much engaged in the 
thoughts of new dresses for the parties and 
halls she Avas engaged to for several even- 
^ings, she would not be likely to regret her 
absence — “ And lady ITari’iet cannot well 
refuse me, if j)apa does not,” said she, 

“ and I do not fear any denial from him, 
for he, jmu know, never contradicts me. 
Annandale spends the day with you, I 
believe? did he not accept your father’s 
invitation to dine with him to-morrow — 
did he not, Cecilia ?” 

“ Then we may thank his lordship for 
your company, I suppose ? but I think I 
heard a carriage Atop at our door — did 
you, Annie?” 

“ Oh yes, it must be lady .Harriet’s ; she 
promised to call for me on her return from 
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nuifdame le Ik-un’s this evening.— >Vie- 
toire is now speaking to the servant; 
iliey do not mean to come in, I se^ 
said Annie, coining from the window. “ I 
must then go and wish all the good folks 
good-night.” 

She then, with her cousin, returned to 
the room where the)' had left the rest of 
the party, and took leave for the night : 
after embracing her dear Cecilia, she trip- 
ped hastily out of the room, and was pro- 
ceeding towards the staircase, when lord 
Aunain'.ale followed her into the anti- 
room, and said, in a whisper, he hoped 
she woi.ld not forget her engagement to 
be at her uiicK (■ early the next day. 

This was all the speech Cecilia heard, or 
seeincd to hear — the author cannot pretend 
to say w hich ; but certain it is that An- 
nandalc took the liberty again to seize the 
delicate little hand of Annie, and pressing 
it to Ids lips, reluctantly suffered her to 
take it from him. 

When she had left him, Annandale 
placed himself at the window, that he 
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, mighiiiram thence catch ffliother 
lat her he loved beyond all otlier earthly 
^ K^igs : he saw her light foot asc^id th& 
step of the carriage; she looked up .an they. 
^ve off, and he had one more glimpse of 
her lovely features; still he left not his po-. 
sition by the window, but continued to 
gaze after the carriage till it was no longer 
visible. 

“ Now, my lord, pray sit down and pen 
a sonnet ‘ to your mistress’s eyebrow,’ in 
readiness to present her with on the mor- 
row,” said doctor Ellers! ie. “ These young 
lovers, Mr. Hamilton, are even worse com- 
pahions than the tribe of the bookworm 
class, to which he says 1 belong. Oh, keep 
me ever from being in love !” continued 
the jocose doctor. “ Young man, I hope 
you mean to take care of that same mis- 
chievous Cupid — ^if he have not already 
winged his dart, pray be on your guard.” 

Edward unconsciously turned towards, 
Cecilia — their eyes met; and what was the; 
language of Edward’s rmy be douhljnly. 
but her’s fell abashed , beneath their glance, ‘ 
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and the delicate hue of her cheek became ^ 
as suddenly heightened; even tlie snowy* 
whiteness of her neck was slightly ting/d 
with the mant^g tint of modesty. 

In the eyes of her lover she had never 
appeared so beautiful as at that moment ; 
the tell-tale blush had told him that she 
was conscious of his love, and that EUers- 
lie’s advice was given too late to save him 
from being her willing captive. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lord Annandale and his friend, soon after 
the departure of Annie, took leave of Mr. 
Hamilton and his family to return to the 
hotel, for the former was determined not 
to accept the offer of being at the Camp- 
bell’s, great as the temptation was to be in 
the same house with his adored Annie ; 
but the condiuct of lady Haniet had ren- 
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■ dercd it now impossible — his aversion to heir 
/ ■^as so great, that he well knew it would 
with diffieulty he should be able to 
conceal his contempt and detestation ; but 
for the sake of her he loved, and of her fa- 
ther, whom he pitied, he resolved to stifle 
his resentment, if possible, yet to watch 
the artful machinations of his wife. 

Mr. Hamilton expressed his regret that 
he could not invite him to stay with them, 
but their house was already so full, that 
Edward was under the necessity of sleep- 
ing at a neighbour’s, a few doors off, in the 
sa^e street; there being many strangers 
then at Dinan, he had found a great diffi- 
culty in securing lodgings for his own fa- 
mily, small as it was, as but few of the inha- 
bitants let out their rooms ready furnished. 

Jjord Annandale and his friend Ellcrslie 
determined to take up their residence at 
the Hotel de Commerce, for the time they 
should continue at Dinan. This being ai*- 
ranged, the two gentlemen having fixed 
the hour they should be in readiness to 
proceed to Ch^ne Feron bn the following 
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day, the party at length separated, mu- 
tually pleased with each other. j <“ 

“ Edward, I think you will find dur 
Scottish laird a very agreeable eompanion; 
he appears to be an exceedingly amiable 
young man,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

** I am perfectly of your opinion,” re- 
plied his nephew, “ and his friend doctor 
Ellerslie, who has known him from a child, 
spoke very highly of him this morning 
during our walk home ; if you remember, 
he appears much attached to his pupil. 

I was much pleased with the worthy old 
doctor, though I must own he has some- 
thing rather stiff and peculiar in his ap- 
pearance at first sight; but he has lived 
probably so many years in retirement, that 
he has lust the ease and polish of high life, 
though very mild and plea.sing in his ad- 
dress.” 

“ He is worth a score of your modern 
Jine gevtkmcn, in my opinion, Edward,” 
said his uncle, not willing to hear the 
slimiest insinuation against a person he so 
much esteaned ; “ he may be rather old- 
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fksbioned in his appearance as to person 
and dress, but he is by no means precise 
and forbidding in his manner, when you 
are better acquainted with him, and his 
benevolent countenance is the true index 
of a heart warm with genuine philanthro- 
py ; meek, charitable, and compassionate, 
he has the disposition of a true Christian, 
without pretending to superior piety, for 
he views with the pity of an angel the er- 
rors and foibles of his fellow-mortals, but 
arrogates no m^it to himself from having 
Escaped their fellings — he is indeed a rare 
instance of virtue truly exemplary ; there 
is not a man now Kving I think so highly 
of, except my venerable friend, sir Ronald 
Campbell. Annandale I consider most 
fortunate in having had so excellent a pre- 
cepted and companion, and I am inclined 
to think his lordship has benefited by his 
worthy example and advice.” 

“ Poor Annie,” said Mrs. Tremayne, 
“ will, I hope, be more on her guard for 
the fiiture against the insinuations lady 
Harriet may repeat respecting lord Am 
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nandale. I was quite alarmed for her this 
afternoon, when she continued so long in- 
sensible; at first I was at a loss to guess 
the real cause of her fainting fit^she really 
is too susceptible in her feelings ; sensibi- 
lity to an excess is, in my opinion, a mi- 
sery in itself : 1 fear, with such impetuous 
feelings, any severe unexpected misfortune 
may prove latal to her; to-day her self- 
reproaches w'cnt to my heart — none could 
have heard her •without being 'deeply in- 
terested for the dear girl; Annandale 
could not do other%vise than forgive her.” 

“ He must have been more than mortal 
that could have resisted the pleadings of 
her angel voice,” replied Cecilia; “ I felt 
that I could have died to serve her: she is 
dearer to me than ever — I love her with all 
the affection of a sister; she is hasty and 
inconsiderate, I allow — she has never till 
now been cheeked, but her heart is tlie 
seat of every virtue that can make woman 
lovely,” added she, with energy, forgetful 
that any others were present but her aunt,, 
with whom she was conversing. 
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Mr. Ilatoilton smiled at her enthusiastic 
defence of her cousin. — “ I have fi:equcnt> 
ly told Cecilia she would make an excel- 
lent pleader — what do you tliink, Ed- 
ward?” said he. 

“ I should desire no hotter counsel — one 
so warm an advocate must gain the cause, 
for he must be ixiore than mortal that could 
resist the pleadings of her angel voice,” he 
replied, repeating the words she had used 
in speaking of 'imie, an4 which, lover- 
like, ho thought even more applicable to 
herself. “Your cousin intends going with_ 
us to-morrow, I hope ?” continued he, ad- 
dr^sing Cecilia, and purposely changing 
the subject of conversation for a topic more 
general, as he perceived her embarrass- 
ment arose from a consciousness of having 
probably spoken too earnestly in the de- 
fence of her cousin. 

“ She promised me she would be here 
at an early hour,” said Cecilia, “ and con- 
tinue the whole day with us ; but I hope 
she will come unattended by Victoire de_ 
Bironville. 1 fear it may be uiyust to talqe, 
such a sudden aversion to any individual. 
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but I quite dislike that girl ; she is^ I aos 
convinced, a spy sent by lady Harriet to 
watch my dear Annie.” 

" Oh, leave her to me, my fair cousin ; 
I will so completely engage her attention, 
that she shall not have time or inclination 
to listen to the conversation of the rest of 
the party: it will afford me a little amuse- 
ment to see her play off her coquettish airs; 
I know she has a design to captivate me, 
but she was never more mistaken if she 
hopes to succeed,” said Edward, laughing 

“ she is too much h la mode de Paiis, in 
the costume of her mind as well as her 
person ; she is so insufferably vmn, there is 
no flattery, however ridiculous, that I could 
not make her believe.” 

** Did ever any one hear any thing half 
so conceited?” said Mrs.Tremayne; “ why, 
Edward, you have a mighty good opinion 
of yourself! Cecilia, do in charity try and 
lower this high-flown notion of his ; he 
really believes himself irresistible in the 
eyes of one of the most edebrated belles hi 
Paris, who would no doubt scoff at: the 
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-idea of bestoiving her fair hand on him— 
the prize that has already been refused to 
so many of his superiors in the Faj?i^n 
world of &shii;;^n.” 

“ That I allow,” said her son; “ Victoire 
has no thought of me as a cara sposo, but 
she has a wisli to enrol my name among 
tl^ose of her admiring slaves ; her ruling 
passion, believe me, is vanity and a love 
of conquest — to indulge either propensity 
she will leave nb means untried.” 

“ I think Edward is in the right,” ob- 
served his unde ; “ I give him credit for 
lys observation of character: Victoire is, I 
firrhly believe, a true coquette, and con- 
sequently the worst companion that could 
have been selected for Annie; but colonel 
Campbell, though he by no means ap- 
proves of the acquaintance with her or the 
rest of her family, is weak enough to al- 
low her to associate with his daughter, 
merely because lady Haiiiet is so very 
partial to her French acquaintances, these 
Bironvilles — 1 fear they will yet endea- 
vour to bleak the engagement between my 
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niece and Annandale ; they will too, as a 
step towards that olgect, try to prevail on 
Annie not to give up so much of her time 
to us ; they know we are real friends, 
and may counteract their plans respecting 
h«r.” 

Mr. Hamilton had predicted the exact 
truth, for when lady Harriet called for 
Annie, she was most anxious to hear how 
she had spent the day; she inquired if lord 
Annandale had remained long at her un- 
de’s? was she not much surprised at his 
arrival? and twenty other questions of 
the like frivolous nature, which in them- 
selves appeared trifling, but were in reality 
meant to sound the opinion of Aiuiie re- 
specting her lover. She, unconscious of the 
real motives of her ladyship’s inquiries, 
artlessly expressed her ddight at seeing 
him. 

“ He is a very agreeable young man, 
but has- not lialf the dr of fashion that Eu- 
gene has— >Poof Eugene !” said lady Har- 
riot, “ I fear he has yet a powerful rival 
in Annandfde-^Butpray, my dear giri, do 
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fiot be in too much haste to decide ; 1 am 
certain the count wM] never survive bisi 
disappointment, should you refustf him 
and accept finpther lover. You cannctt 
imagine how devotedly he loves 5 ''ou ; his 
whole happiness depends on your sweet 
smiles, my dear Annie.” 

Victoire joined her in declaring that 
none eould love more sincwely, more ar- 
dently than Eugene — he would be the 
nnost miserable of human beings, sliould 
he bergeeted — it would be the death of her 
brother, should her dear young friend be- 
come the wife of AnnandaJe : she had not 
discoursed his hopes hitherto ; it Would 
therefore be barbarous, Victoire artfully 
observed, to retract now — it would drive 
him to despair, now that he had begun to 
&itter himself with some little hope that 
she was not wholly indifferent to his pro- 
&SUODS of regard. 

Annie vainly represented that she had 
never encouraged the • addresses of the 
. aouBt— 4faat she had given him no liopcs 

▼OL. HI. n 
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of bcinjj lo\ed by her — that indeed she 
j)e>cr bad. and never ■would ucicpt him us 
her lover, ihonfjb from the intiniale terms 
be was on in Ikv father’s family, she had 
not discouraged Ins attentions to herself 
perhaps so nnu'h as she ought to have 
done. 

Irritated rather b\ tlie perseverance of 
her eoni))anions, and conscious that she 
had boon led by their jiorsuasioi on for- 
mer occasions to doubt the love of Annan- 
dale, and to view the character of liiron- 
ville in too favourable a light, Annie 
would have redatod all She had rccen+'y 
I'.c.ird ro‘‘pocting his conduct in Spain, had 
it not b(.en that his sister was present; un- 
willing to wound the fellings of Victoire 
by a recital of her brother's villany, she 
contented herself with observing, that he 
w as not the dispo'-it’.on to make her hap- 
py, and begged she might be urged no 
farther ns to her icason tor rejecting him; 
she would judge for herself, and disliked 
being thus treated like a child, in not 
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• .being permitted to have an opinion of her 
own. 

This very petulance of manner betray- 
ed her, for her wary companions were as- 
sured by it that she had in some manner 
detected their plans, and was inclined to 
receive again the attentions of her former 
lover; but what they most feared was, 
that she had been informed of the charac- 
ter of Uironville, which would mostly tend 
to frustrate their own arid his schemes re- 
specting her. \^'’ith well dissembled kind- 
ness and sincerity, they soothed her anger 
with reiterated professions of regard ; Vic- 
toiie even wept, and declared she ivas cer- 
tain some one had ])?■( jiidiccd her dear 
charming friend against her and poor Eu- 
gene, who was indeed most unfortunate, 
for he had suffered lately the most trying 
vexations, whicli he had in confidence re- 
lated to her as his beloved sister, well 
knowing how tejiderly attached she was to 
.him. She continued weeping, and Annie, 
really grieved at her apparent distress, 
D 2 
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Epuke in the teiiderest accents of soothinjp 
consolation. 

“ Yes,” .said Victoire, “ my brother is 
most jiarticularly unfortunate, if you knew 
all he has )»ad to grieve him. We have a 
cousin who so nearly i-esembles Eugene 
in person and manner, that one has fre- 
4}irently been mistaken for the other, even 
by tlieir own relations: they were both 
with the army in Spain, but served in dif- 
ferent regiments ; both were distinguislied 
few uncommon braver)', -but Camille de 
Bironville was unfortunately a most de- 
praved character, the very reverse of bis 
cousin Eugene, my dear iryured brocaer, 
who was universally beloved and admired 
by all his family ai>d acquaintance. Ca- 
mille, on the contrary, is of a violent im- 
perions disposition; he was detested by the 
Spaniards for his cruelty and rapacity ; to 
their revenge Ire at last fell a victim, for 
be was rmirdered by the peasantry as be 
■fftci passing . through their village with a 
tmall detaditnent of tlie troops under his 
^mmaud; the enraged natives, darting 
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fh)m their ambuscade, singled him out, 
and instantly pvit him to death. This last 
distressing circumstance not being gene- 
rally known, Eugene has often been taken 
for his unfortunate and guilty cousin, and 
accused by many of the crimes perpetrated 
by Camille de Bironville. You njay judge 
how great must be my grief, dear as Eu- 
gene is to me, to imagine that e^’en you, 
perhaps, may have heard these base unjust 
accusations — you may probably have been 
led to believe some of those reports, so pre- 
judicial to his character.” At these words 
,1i’'ctoire sobbed convulsively, as she em- 
braced lier credulous ydung friend — “ Do 
not, my dearest Annie, add to my afflic- 
tion, by treating me with coldness and re- 
serve — you know not half my anxiety,” 
said the designing girl to Annie. 

Lady Harriet, with well-feigned surprise 
and dismay, listened to the plausible tale 
of Victoire, embraced her with sisterly af- 
fection, and tried every metliod to oonsofe 
her afflicted fi-iend. 

Annie, with more sincere and heartfelt 
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pity, ciidcavoured to raise tlio drooping' 
spirits of Victoirc, assuring lier false fineiid 
of her unchanged regard for lier, and ht'r 
wish to see her happy. 

Victoirc thanked i;cr for her kindness, 
but declared she had been so much agi- 
tated by the idea that Annie had been 
taught to despise her and Kugene, that she 
and lady Harriet must excuse her not 
spendijigf the rest of the evenijig with 
them ; she would retire to her OAvn apart- 
ment, and endeavour to calm her mind ; 
her feelings had been cruelly hurt, by re- 
curring in thought to what had causo-3 
lierselfand family so much affliction. 

Ijady Harriet and Annie in vain urged 
her not to persist in the determination of 
absenting herself from their domestic cir- 
cle. Again embracing them, she assured 
both ladies it would be the best method 
she could adopt to csilm her grief; in the 
morning she hoped to be able to enjoy 
their compajiy. She then retired for the 
night, and her companions descended to 
Ndic supper-room. 
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*• Annie, your Calc«lonian lover 

l»as been liere, and I suppose I may guess 
he has been vi(h you at your uncle’s? 
Come, no blushing now, but come to me, 
I Avant to talk to you about liiin. So you 
really intend to be my lady Annandale? 
Will your ladyship then favour me with 
a little conversation ?” said colonel Camp- 
bell, with a kind of mock ceremoniousness 
of manner, finding she had made no reply 
to the former part of his address. 

Annie asked him playfully, if he had 
nothing new to tell her — had no other vi- 
sitors called on him during her absence? 

•What thou, yon little gi[>sey, you ta- 
citly confess that all I have already said is 
no ncii's to you, and Annandale is no 
stranger to you ? and yet you never before 
so much as said one syllable of the busi- 
ness to me, and hoav the mighty secret is 
out, you are ready'^ to laugh at my sur- 
prise? \A'^hat can you think you deserve as 
a punishment for treating me with such 
disre^ect ? AVell, I only hope Annandale 
may be worthy of you, my darling girV’ 
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said the fond fatlier of Annie, afFccticm- 
atoly kissing her cheek. “ But this will be 
sad news for BironviUe; I am glad he is 
out of tlKf way, or we should Irave been 
likely to have had a tluel, I fear, between 
bini and your more favoured admirer. I 
began almost to doubt how your little 
heart would stand the siege against him ; 
and yet I hoped you knew better than to 
bestow it on any Frenchman whatever. 
Eugene is very well, but I should never 
consent to his being your husband ; I had 
rather you had one of your own country, 
even if lie had not a sixpence of his own- 
yon would have enough of money for you 
both — 1 never should make fortune an ob- 
ject of consideration. But 1 am now talk- 
ii^ too seriously to please you, 1 suppose, 
my sweet girl ; however, remember this, 
you will never marry a foreigner, if you 
wish to please your father in the choice of 
a husband ; especially, he must not be a 
Frenchman — I Could not endnre the 
thoughts your residing ahvay sin France, 
as you then must, in all probability ; you 
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%pould be so far from all your relations 
and fiiejids, we should never be able to 
see you, at least but seldom. — ^Now, I re- 
member I have not seen Victoire since you 
came from madame le Brun’s— what have 
you done with her? It is well she was not 
with us lately, and I have been abusing 
liOT countrymen, or what is quite as bad, 
attempting to put you out of conceit of 
tlicin, Annie.” 

“ A’^ictoire has been so" much fatigued by 
her numerous visits, that she begged we 
would excuse her company to supper,” 
said lady Harriet. “ Does lord Annan- 
dale dine with your uncle to-morrow— do 
you know, Annie?” inquired her lady- 
ship; “ he is engaged to us the day after 
to be at our ball— and now 1 think of it, 
you have not yet been into the ball-room 
since it has been fitted up— you must go 
in and look at the decorations Victoire 
and I fancied for it” 

“ I had nearly forgotten to tell you and 
papii» I am <mgaged to spend the day 
nS 
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again with my cousin, or 1 should have 
been happy to liave assisted you and Vic- 
toire, if my aid would have been of use ; 
but 1 promised to accompany Cecilia and 
1‘ldward to ChCnc Feron; I am to be Jit 
my utick-’s rather early, as it is a long walk, 
and we mean to return to dinner.” 

“ I need not inquire again, 1 siqipose, if 
lord Annandalc is to be of the party?” ob- 
served lady Harriet, evidently piqued at 
ylnnii's having engaged herself without 
< >;nst!irmg lier or Vietoire. “ I and your 
father are now quite forsaken for your un- 
do i'.ud cousin ; 1 suppose, now' lord Aij- 
nandaie is come, we shall never be favour- 
ed witli \('ur con!j):iny — he no doubt will 
spend much of Ids time with Mr. Hamil- 
ton. I am quite jealous, Annie, for it was 
very different in I’ari.s ; I then thought 
you took pleasure in being with me, but 
I am entirely forgotten now; yet I l.ave 
tfver studied to make you liappy, as much 
iss was ill my power; and tht^re is that 
•poor girl, Metoire — she quite grieves at 
your neglect of tier, since yon came to 
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-Dinan. I know the Hamiltons are the 
cause of all your luikindness to us both; it 
makes me miserable — so tciiderly attached 
as I am to you, I cannot bear this cruel 
nr>glcct and indifference from \ou, Annie, 
whom I have, :ind still continue to love as if 
you wereindet d my own ehild;Iregardyou 
with tlie fondest affection of a mother.” 

LadyllarricL concluded this reproach 
with a deep sijrh, and bursting into tears, 
implored lier astonished auditress to tell 
her the eause which had effected such a 
cl..iiige 'll lur maimcis towards her and 
\ ietoire — nhat il %^i:s tlic llamillons had 
said against them. 

Colonel Caiujihell and the affeetiomte 
Annie endcavoun d to console her lady- 
ship with the assurance that she was per- 
fectly mistaken in liie belief that she had 
been purposely neglecrtcd and avoided ; 
the kind compassionate girl assured her, 
that if she wished it, she would send an 
excuse to C'ecilia, and not g(% as had been 
intended; but this proposal her ladyship 
would not consent to. 
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“ My dear Harriet,” said oofonel CadEQp- 
bell, I am quite hurt that you should 
have taken this jm so serious a light: An- 
nie would on no account, I am eertain, 
offend or neglect you, whom I am cwi- 
vinced slie sincerely loves; your reproac'hes 
will make her quite unha[)py : it was but 
natural 's.he should wish to be with Ina: 
unde and cousin as much as possible, now 
she is near to them. Consider, my love, 
how seldom she has it in her power to see 
them in gejwral. But, attached as she is to 
her rebtion^, she would not wish to for- 
sake your company, as you seem to ima- 
gine; on the contrary, she is now', you 
find, willing to give up an intended party 
of pleasure, rather tlmn grieve you. Come, 
embrace each ether, and be friendB again,” 
Siiid he, putting Annie towards lady Har- 
riet, who readily complied with her la- 
ther’s request, declaring slie had never in- 
tended any slight to her ladysliip, and if 
jslie had oUended, it was quite unduten- 
tknial ; she would write a note to Cecilia 
in the itiorning, to make her exeuae &r not 
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being one of the party at Mr. H»n2ion’s» 
and with Victoirc, would remain at home 
to assist in arranging plans for the decora- 
tions of the apartments in readiness for the 
intended fete. 

Lady Harriet embraced the affectionate 
girl, as she stood weeping at the offence 
she had given to her friend, and earnestly 
wishing .to convince her she had not lis- 
tened to any insinuations agair)st her, but 
still loved and esteemed her; she could 
have added how warmly she had defended 
the oa'ise of her ladyship that very day, 
even in opposition to the o{)inion of lord 
Amiandale and Cecilia; but such a cir- 
cumstance Annie was too generous to re- 
fer to, Iiowever distantly — she felt all tliat 
site professe-d, love and gratitude for tlvo 
kindness and affection of lady Harriet, but 
was unwilling to enter into any engage- 
ment to resign entirely the company of 
her relations, the Hamilton s; nor could slw 
believe her ladysliip would be so srffish as 
to demand such a sacrifice; yet to calm 
her jealous foars for tiie pt^sent, Annie 
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consented to absent herself from her rmcle’s 
on the following day. 

Lady Harriet affected to be entirely 
convinced of her mistake, ajid that Annie 
did not regard her less than before the 
■arrival of the Hamiltons ; she would not 
listen to the propos<al made, that she should 
have her company the whole of the next 
•day, instead of spending that time at Air. 
Hamilton’s ; her ladyship said she could 
not be so ungenerous as to deprive her 
belo^'cd Annie of any indulge ncje it was 
in her power to grant. — “ Only promise 
me, my sweet girl,” said she, “ that you 
will not be cruelly prejudiced against me” 
— that you will not listen to any talcs of 
scandal formed against iny character by 
the envious and illil)eral W'orld.” 

Annie having again repeated her pro- 
mise that she would nut be biassed in her 
opinions by such malicious reports, and 
again assured her that she w'ould for the 
future divide her time more equally bp- 
. tween her own and her uncle!s fonily, 

. tranquillity was restored, and colonel 
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Campbell beheld with isatisfaction the re- 
conciliation between his wife and daughter. 

When Annie had retired to liOr dwn 
apartment for the night, all the various 
and unexpected occurrences of the past 
day reclined to her imagination; the idea 
that Annandale was so near, and that they 
were now reconciled, afforded her the most 
perfect happiness — she had now no care, no 
anxiety, for he had forgiven her, and was 
as fondly attached to her as ever. With 
this pleasing reflection she composed her 
lately agitab d spirits, and fell into a calm 
and peaceful slumber. In the morning, 
W'hen she awoke, the reiolle'ction of all 
that had passed the preceding day ajipear- 
ed more like a dream than a reality. — 
“ Is Annandale indeed at Dinan?” thought 
■ she, “ or am I still dreaming ?” Hut me- 
mory, faithful to its trust, recalled the 
scenes of yesterday, and depicted them so 
clearly to the mind of Annie, that she no 
longer doubted. 

When all were assembled at breakfast 
but Victoire, who had not yet made Iver 
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appearance, lady Harriet inquired of An* 
nie, if she should have any objection to 
the company of the fair Parian ? — “ It 
will be quite a charity to talte her with 
you to-day,” said her ladyship ; “ but you 
must ask her yourself, oi- she will be apt 
to fear she is intruding- oh you *. and that, 
I am certain, my love, you u'ould not 
wish.” 

Annie promised compliance, and just 
tlien Yictoire appeared, quite recovered 
from her late indisposition ; she and lady 
Harriet seemed to vie with each other in 
flattering and caressing Annie; peace and 
contentment again presided over this little 
family pfuty. 

A'ictoire appeared highly gratified with 
Annie’s request that she would accompany 
her to Mr. Hamilton’s. Though rather 
early in their visit, they found lord An- 
nandale -was arrived before them. Cecilia 
and her ceu.sin proposed taking their 
sketch-books, but feared tlie gentlemeii 
would not know laow to amuse themselves 
while they -wem dciwing, as it would be 
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de^ixdsle tliat: they should remain ivith 
tiiem, or at no great distance, for bodi la^ 
dies were fearful of remaining alone in so 
Tetited a situation ; yet it would' be, they 
tlmight* extremely tedious to the rest of 
tlie party to wait for them. 

“ Mademoiselle de Bircmville will per* 
liaps take compassion on us,” said Edward, 
“ and will not devote her whole time to- 
drawing — slie will favour US’ with her com- 
pany while you are engaged,” added he, 
with the perfect air of French gallantry. 

Cecilia, who understood his real motive, 
could scaiwly forbear smiling at the seif- 
satisiied complacency of manner 'with 
which that vain young woman received 
the attentions of her cousin Edward, W'ho 
evidently felt great pleasure in the idea of 
engrossing the attention of all the young 
men in the party. 

Vvlien they arrived at the cliateau, mon- 
sieur Feron received them with all the 
politeness of the old French school ; he 
walked over the grounds.with them, and 
pointed out tlic most beautiful views over 
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tlic adjacent country. A long avenue of 
itiirucnse fir trees led towards the mansion: 
tliis was at once the pride and boast of 
tiie venerable owner ; some of these lofty 
trees ho had been compelled Irom neces- 
sity to cut down, to pay the heavy fine 
levied on him for his eldest son, who had 
emigrated: the 5'outh liad afterwards died 
in Knglaiid, and the unhappy fattier never 
saw him from the time he left France, to 
wander in poverty, an exile in a foreign 
land. Tlie old man appeared deeply affect- 
ed as he related the melancholy fate of his 
lamented son, whose miniature he shewed 
them, wliich he liad preserved as a sad re- 
lic of one once so dear to him. 

Monsieur Feroii afterwards, at the re- 
quest of his visitors, sliewcd them his gar- 
dens, laid out in the French style, with 
terraces and parterres ; he presented them 
with some of his choicest fruits, but most 
particularly called their attention to a 
large stone that lay near a seat in the cen- 
tre walk of the garden ; it vras unhewn, and 
had nothing remarkable in its appearance. 
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nnlesi’ taken in one particular point of 
view. Monsieur Feron begged they v/ould 
observe it, and see if they could trace in 
its form any resemblance to a human coun- 
toiance, and say who they thought it like. 
The whole party at once agreed it was the 
exact image of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. 

This natural curiosity had been dug out 
of the adjoining grounds just as it was 
then seen ; the owner had had it in his 
possession for many years, but had been 
obliged to conceal it great part of that 
time for fear of the jacobins, for they would 
have destroyed even this pt)or memento 
of their murdered sovereign, as they had 
another of a similar kind, found in a dis- 
tant part of the country soon after the 
death of the king. 

The chateau of Chene Feron was an old 
irregular building, not very remarkable 
either for beauty or extent; the owner was 
poor, and had no money to spare in repair- 
ing it, Mr. Hamilton and his party were 
ushered into a half-furnished looking room, 
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wliich could boast of nothing worthy of 
attentit)n but some exceedingly beautiful 
portraits, all finished with exquisite deli- 
racy; they were curiously arranged, to shew 
tiie different costumes of the last thirty 
years or more; some ot' the faces were most 
lovely, ajid the dress of many of the figures 
becoming and elegant. Cecilia and Annie 
were expressing their admiration of them, 
when they overheard Edward tell Victoire 
he could not possibly give his Attention to 
mere inanimate portrallal; when he had the 
opportunity of studying the most lovely 
feoe in nature, which no art Could imitate. 

Mrs. Tremayne, who thought him in 
earnest, looked at her son in astonishment, 
as if she doubted her sense of hearing. 
^Edward, who had observed his mother’s 
look of doubt and surprise, had nearly be- 
trayed that he was but acting a part, by 
an unfortunate laugh ; but Victoire hap- 
pened to be just at tliat moment contem- 
jilating her fine features in a large mirror, 
near to where she and Mr. Tremayne were 
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■Standin^->-the cause of his laughing thus 
escaped h^ notice. 

On taking leave o'* monsieur Fcron, Iw 
strongly urged them to come again when- 
ever they shotild be inclined to take an- 
other ramble over the grounds of Ch^ne 
Feron; this they readily promised, and 
parted with the old and hospitable owner, 
much pleased with the engaging urbanity 
of his manners. 

Having next fixed on 'the most pictu- 
resque point of view,. Cecilia and Annie 
prepared to take a sketch of the scene that 
hod so much attracted their admiration. 
While thus engaged, Victoire, unperceived 
by either of the cousins, wandered to scane 
distance from tliem, and pretending to be 
weary of waiting, had begged lord Aniian- 
dalc and Kdwurd w'ould accompany her in 
a walk; for her part, she detested tlie dull 
employment of the pencil — she preferred 
the more cheerful amusement of rambling 
through the delightful groves by which 
they were surrounded, and enjoying the 
cbonm of conversation. 
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The two gentlemen could not in 
ness refuse, and both consented to accom- 
panj'^ her, as she declared she was quite 
tirtd of remaining so long in the same 
place, and could not share in the amuse- 
incnt of Cecilia and her cousin. Having 
gained her point, as she imagined, in at- 
tracting, by the power of her superior 
charms, the undivided attention of both 
gentlemen from her fair rivals and compe- 
titors for admiration, Victoire was de- 
lighted, and secretly exulted over the con- 
quest she vainly flattered herself she should 
obtain over the hearts of the young noble- 
man and his friend ; she laughed, flirted, 
aild trifled, with all her wonted vivacity 
and fascination, but at length wearied her 
supposed admirers by her folly, and dis- 
gusted them by her intolerable levity-: they 
returned to the lovely objects of their un- 
feigned admiration and love with renewed 
satisfaction, to whom Victoire triumph- 
antly related the most trivial attentions 
she had received, and dwelt with evideiit 
pleasure on tl)C gallantry of her attendant 
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t>eanxt*, she could, she told them, almost 
imagine they liad been educated at Paris ! 

This was the highest praise she could 
possibly bestow on the superior elegance 
of their address and style of compliment : 
with mademoiselle de Bironville, the being 
d la mode de Paris was the very highest 
recommendation — whatever the object in 
question might be, this gave it a claim to 
universal superiority. 

The day being remarkably fine, the walk 
home was delightfully pleasant to the 
whole party, butEdwaid found his enjoy- 
nicnt considerably lessened, by being un- 
der the necessity of conversing with, and 
amusing Victoire; she now seemed to 
claim the whole of his time and attention, 
preventing his shewing any attention to 
Cecilia, or indeed any one of the company 
but herself; he more than once repented 
most heartily the promise he bad made to 
his cousin of withdrawing the attention of 
Victoire from her and Annie, by taking 
upon himself the task to amuse such a 
contemptible being as he considered the 
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gay Paxiiam: at firtt, he enteied ixite the 
scheme vritb great spirit, hut at len^tih, 
wearied beyond ail i«tienee« he nsigoed 
her to Mr. Hamilton and the worthy but 
sedate old doctor, who were but little oal- 
culated to be the companioDs of one ot‘ her 
dispoi^itiuci and numners. 

Mrs. Tremayne perceiving her stm’s wish 
to get rid of his coBapauion, and to join the 
paity of his cousins aaid Annandale^ did 
all hi her power to amuse Vietoke in their 
way home — conversed with her on the 
subjects slie would be most likely to be ui- 
teresled m; but tbe shrewd Frendiwotnan 
perceived that she was considered as an 
uiuvckome intruder to the younger pat 
of the famil}', and that Edwru-d had be- 
come weary of her company ; lier late e*:- 
cess of vivadty vanished at once^tbe ooa- 
quest she hoped to make was by no means 
so certain as but a short time before dK 
had vainly imagined; slie was indeed 
treated with politeness, but nothing. xanae, 
for neither of the young men had either 
time or inclination to devote themselves 
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' ehtirrfy to her; thatCecilia andAnnte wep 
the objects of real admiration, was but too 
visible to the envious and disappointed 
Victoire, who secretly vowed i*cvOTge 
a^inst the innocent beings who were the 
cause of her severe humiliation and vexa- 
tion : she determined to persist in her 
plan of raising the jealousy of Cecilii. 
whom she hated for being beloved by Ed 
ward ; and with him she was equally en- 
raged for his neglect of her and preference 
for aiuMicr when she was present; she 
woidd at all events make him doubt the 
affec'tion of Cecilia, and believe she de- 
ceived him: could she not succeed in rous- 
ing the jealousy of her, slie would of 
time w’ould, she trusted, give her the op- 
portunity. Respecting Annie and her 
lover, she had previously determined to 
undermine their happiness — she would yet 
trj' to bre-dk the engagement between 
them, from other, but not more powerful 
motiv&i. 
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CHAPTER III. 


!NoTin??o material occurred the remainder 
of the day. The same party met again the 
following night at the ball giveii by lady 
Harriet Campbell, which was as elegant 
and splendid as could possibly be expected 
in a small poviiicial town like Dinun, so 
very remote fiom-the capital: it was, to 
her ladyshijfs great satisfaction, both 
sliionabiy and numerously attended; but 
the most conspicuously elegant people 
there assembled w'cre of hei* own and ]Mr. 
Hamilton’s family, tbouglr by far the least 
loaded with ornaments and finery, such as 
their Froich aitjuaintance had seemingly 
atte»nptcd to vie each otlier hi, both as to 
«xpence aayd profission. 

Cecilia and Annie, as ks hettes Ai^ 
glams, attracted universal attention and 
curiosity, not from their beauty only, but 
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from the all-powerful charm of novelty, 
which claims so much favour in the esti- 
mation of the world in general, at least of 
that class of it denominated fashionables : 
the simple elegance of the English cos- 
tume, such as it was before the rage for 
every kind of French frippery had in- 
truded on our fashions, and disguised the 
frir daughters of Britain, levelling their 
more correct ideas of propriety in dress to 
the absurd standard of taste among their 
foreign neighbours— -that peculiar but 
pleasing mode of adorning the female form 
WHh modest simple elegance, which our 
heroines had assumed on the evening be- 
fore-mentioned, Was finely contrasted with 
that ofthe rest of the party — ^notthat either 
of the cousins had that motive in view 
Whbn they gave the preference to lh<ar 
own national neatness and plainness of at- 
tire, such as it was in 1814, but in com- 
pliance with the requests of those most 
to them. 

’Cecilia really disliked the very cumber- 
* *• 2 
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SQTnc style of decoration then and still sp 
ji^evalcnt in France; she had, besides, an- 
other motive, whicli was probably what iiif 
fluenced her eboice in the style of dres i 
even more than her own predilection fo; 
siinplieity of decoration — Edward had fre- 
quently doelai-cd his opinion on that sub- 
ject, in which he perfectly agreed with 
Ijei’; he had even entreated she would not 
adopt the French fashions more than she 
considered indispensably necessary, or at 
least, if to avoid singularity she must in 
part yonforin, he hoped she would exert 
her own more correct taste in moderating 
them. 

Mr. Hamilton seconded this last pro- 
posal, and as not one dissenting voice at- 
tempted to influence her, she consented to- 
appear at the ball in the lUnirliah sfyle,ot. 
dress. Annie, wlio was present while this. 
impiyrtaitl pciint vvas discussing, in which 
AiMiandale , joined, and, as she expected, 
voted her renouncing hcr;Fwpch cos-, 
tume, w hk h‘ she had recently adopted* 
quite to the extreme of the mode, in com* 
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pliment to the Bironvillcs, accordingly re*> 
solved to accompany her cousin itl a simi- 
lar dress to that worn by Cecilia. 

On the morning after this fete, while 
]Mrs. Tremaync and her niece were des- 
canting on the entertainment it afforded 
them, and like most ladies, giving their 
opinions on the dress and manners of those 
they had seen and been introduced* to,' 
Mr. Hamilton and Kdward were as much 
engage-d in }ias',ing their judgment on the 
several visiUas at the Campbells’. One 
young man, a monsieur le Blanc, had par- 
ticularly attracted their atb'iition, together 
with his companiiai, an ofllter in the uni- 
form of the king’s guard; both v%t re ele- 
gant and uncommonly pleasing in ntan- 
nw, especially the former, who had been 
Cecilia’s partner in se\eral dances; bis mi- 
litary fiknd had been favoured witli the 
hand of her lively little cousin. 

Sirs. Tremayiie now* joining in the corh- 
mCnts passed on the company by her bro-' 
tber and son, inquired if they knew who 
that tall officer in the very splendid urtU 
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form was, that waltzed with Annie ? “ I 
could hardly endure to see him whirling 
her round in the dance, he appeared to 
me such a strange — and I must own, such 
a ferocious-looking being I thought him, 
that he almost terrified me; his immense 
mustachios concealed nearly half liis face, 
and what was visible of it was so pale and 
emaciated, that 1 kept fancying he must 
be one of those who had been at Moscow ; 
ami, agreeable as he certainly w’as in con- 
versation, yet I was so silly as to feel pre- 
judiced against him.” 

“ It is rather extraordinary you should 
have guessed so near the truth,” said lid- 
ward, “ for Annandale mformed me tliat 
the person you allude to, he had heard, was 
indeed at Sn.olcnsko; he is now in the 
king's guards,” added he: “ rather a sud- 
den transition tliis in politics, I must own, 
but such things are too common to be no- 
ticed in this country : many of the French 
are Buonapartists one day, and royahsts the 
next; D’Anville had as soon be one as 
the other. I fanej^ provided he but retain 
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Ills rank in the army— -it is but to change* 
the colour of his «>at, and throw by the 
deserted eagle: and, now I think of it, l' 
will gite yon an instanc*© of the ease with 
which the French get over all these kind*, 
of difficulties. The other day, wlien I was 
conversing about the emperor to young 
Ulyse de Belmont, be declared his admira- 
tion of the character of Napoleon, notwi tb- 
standing heat that very time* was wearing 
the insignia irf the Bourbon party. Point- 
ing to it, 1 asked him how he could re- 
concile his opinions with that decoration ? 

^ Aht tkaf is for the tcorld, but fMs is 
next my heart P exclaimed lie with ener- 
gy, as ho pointed to an embroidered eagle 
he had concealed in his bosom. The de- 
votion of this young man to the emperor 
is M'ell known, as well as that of his whoic 
family : this alone proves that all who 
hoist the white flag or wear the white 
cockade are not the true partizans of I.,oilts ; 
they are not indiscriminatdy to be relied 
on — they wait but the fit’ opportunity for 
rebellion, to shew their real principles ; fo- 
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i^t'ij^ners are too often decrited by their 
professions, and blindlyimagine the greater 
■part of the people ate fbt theUdiltbons.” 

*• 1 am not much of a politician, my 
dear Kdward,” said Mrs. Tremayne, “ but 
I do not*slOubt the justice of your remark. 
Hut how did you like monsieur le Bruh ? 
Ue seems perfectly good-natured and oblig- 
ing— I had a long chat with him, wliile all 
you young people were dancing ; he 
amused me n ith anecdotes of the diffeitn’t 
individtials whom I saw assembled.at colo- 
nel Campbell’s.” 

“ 1 really did not particularly notice 
hhn, but he appears a good kind of man 
enough,” replied Edward; “ I saw that he 
was trying to amuse you by his lively 
conversation and observations on the com- 
pany, and 

* That Avas ridiculous enough,” said 
Mr. Hamilton, interrupting his nephew, 
as if he had just called to mind something 
he had lately heard of the person then 
spoken of ; “ Ije Brun is himself the talk 
of the town for allowing his wife so much 
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-liberty; lam told she flirts with every 
man of ranl^ or fashion she is introduced 
to : for my own part, I always thought she 
had too much levity in her conduct — did 
you notice her last night with the j oimgcr 
IjC Blanc? I \vas so disgusted with the 
boldness of her mannei-s, that 1 must beg 
you and Cecilia will discontinue your vi- 
sits to her : I extremely regret we were 
introduced to her and monsieur le Brun, 
as I fear he will feel hurt at our not con- 
tinuing the acquaintance; but I cannot al- 
low a child of mine to associate with one 
of the chariwter I think luadame le Brun 
to be. ]My friend Bonneval, who was in- 
duced to hope the society of monsieur le 
Brun would be a source of cnterlaiiiment 
to us, knoAvingliis companionable (pialifica- 
tions and friendly disposition, was’ but lit- 
tle acquainted with the character of rna- 
diune le Brun, being bat seldom at Uinan 
since tlie inan-iage of bis friend, who had 
been long knoAvn to him — indeed thecount 
told iiie they had been k.nncrly much to- 
gether when in Paris.” 

K 3 
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Mr. Hamilton and Efl|ivard left the la- 
dies to their morning occupations, while 
they went to call on colonel Campbell, 
lord Annandale, and his friend doctor El* 
lerslie ; but ch:.n^t,ing their determination 
afterwards as to the rotation of the several 
visits they had to pay, both gentlemen 
wont fiist to the Hotel de Commerce, 
where they found the worthy old doctor, 
who, upon an inquiry being made for lord 
Annandale, informed them his lordship 
was already at colonel Carapbell’s— ‘there 
they must seek his pupil, W'ho, he 
gaily said, had played truant tliat tnorn- 
itig, and left him to study alone. — “ He 
has found a hook for himself which en- 
gages all his attention, and, I believe, has 
more ch,»rajs in his eyes than all the clas- 
sic pages of antiquity,” said Ellerslie, as 
iie laid down his spectacles upon the fedio 
wliich he had been perusing when Mr. 
llamiltoti and Edward interrupted his 
«ti’dics, W'liieh in the absence of his be- 
loved pitpil the doctor had again resumed: 
the charm of literary pursuits in his active 
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.mind age had not abated — lie still consider- 
ed the attjunment of useful knowledge as 
the employment and recreation of his ItSe; 
when not called upon to exert himself in 
the «ervice of his fellow'-beings. Ellerslid- 
was indeed a truly amiable and superior 
character; few could, like him, so well 
blend the studious sedateness of. the man 
of learning, with the playful benevolence 
of the man of wit, tempered by good* 
nature. 

Some days after the ball,' when one 
uaorning Annie, contriving to elude the 
vigilMce of lady Harriet and Victoii'^ ran 
off to her uncle’s to spend a few houra 
i&te-a^tite withlier cousin, whom she found 
alone and engaged in writing to Emily 
Carisfotd. — “ What are you doing,- my 
sweet bonnie lassie?” said. she. “ Oh,. » 
ktter, 1 see, and to that dear bitlo quiet 
soul, Elmily ? does it contain any very 
great secrets — or may I see it?” added the* 
playful girl, as she pretended to w ish to 
rrad the letter her cousin had just ilnisiied. 

Cecilia refused, and a» Annie persiided 
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in her request, merely to teaze her com- 
panion, she attempted to conceal the let* 
ter, the subject of. debate. , ■ i, 

“ I kno>v why I must not read it — you 
nsed to let me, you know, road all those 
you , sent to Emily before this one; y<»u 
have been telling her all about Edward,- 
that he is your declared, and if 1 am not 
ipistaken, your accepted lovcn Now, is it 
not so, sweet Cissy? I have guessed it — 
you cannot contradict me— r-now can you V’ 
said the little liyelyjtormentor, as she pre- 
tended to scrutinize, the expressi<MJ of Ge- 
•cilia's countenance. , 

Cecilia certainly looked rather embar- 
rassed, for had her cousin mad the letter, 
she would undoubtedly have observed that 
Edwaj’d was the subject of a great part 5f 
lier epistle to Emily. — Ah 1 I see you 
cannot deny it ; Edward has declared him* 
self your adoring lover, and he has becj 4 
accepted,” said Annie ; “ it is as I very 
! syisely guessed itvvould be; and now } knoiy 
I’. 'why you would pot wait/ with that viry, 
handsome juan, Ic Blar,c — ^joii ivere ofraiu 
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, Edward would bt* jcjdous. I' really was 
quite angry with you for refusing; but 
what harm could there have bem’, even if 
you wore engaged? I think nothing of 
these precise notions: you saw I waltzed 
readily enough with D^\nvillc, though 
he is svich a grim terrific-looking being, 
with his great bhick mustuehios ; yet he 
(iiinocs delightfull)' — he puts me in mind 
of a great tiger-cat, l>c is so very graceful, 
and at the same -trine so fierce-Iooking, 
jiartieularly in li is regimentals, almost co- 
vered with fur-triminlngs and gold. A 
thought lias just now struck me, Cecilia: 
what a charming ball you miglit make up 
here among a,ll the old cats and birds! they 
would look so well, placed en columnc^', as 
the French call our English country- 
danccs. Let me see, the cat sliall begin 
with il.e crane,” said she, placing them 
on the floor opposite each other, and after 
th*m, all the rest of the aniiiials, . ruiged in 
the same manner: she then caught up an' 
old violin of monsieur leToiir’s, that lay 
near her on tVic secretaire, and began 
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scraping away with all her might, every , 
moment obliged to stop, from laughing, 
which she did most heartily at, her own 
wild conceit; it was in vain Cecilia en- 
deavoured to look serious, and remind her 
tJiat swne of their acquaintance in the 
town might cull in and find lier thus ridi- 
culously engaged; yet as she could Hot 
entirely counnaiid her countenance suffi- 
ciently to prove that she took no part in 
her cousin’s merriment, it Avas in vain 
Cecilia pleaded and remonstrated — An- 
nie would not sutler her to replace 
tl\e animals on tlieir several stands, but 
stood enjoying tlie anxiety of her com- 
panion lest any one should witness her 
folly in being so amused. This, and the 
really dmll appearance of monsieur le 
I’our’s collection of natural curiosities, was. 
sufficient to excite the mirth of the laugh- 
ter-loving girl, \vho had caused the con- 
fusion which at this moment prevailed; 
yrben to the consternation of both the la- 
l^cs, Nuuon came to tell them an old Eng- 
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'4ish gentleman had called, aiid Wu^ed' to 
see Mr. Hamilton. 

“ Oh dear !*’ cried Annie, in ludicrous^ 
distress, " it is the doctor— 1 ira sure it i« 
doctor Ellerslie ; for Heaven’s sake do not 
see him ! what shall I do ? Pas visible, pas 
visible! dear good Nanon,” she exclaimed, 
in great agitation, wisliing the simple girl, 
who stood staring, first at her, and then at 
the strange disposal she had made of the 
stuffed animals, to deny them. 

“ Quoi f” said Nanon, in uttCT astonish- 
ment, ‘‘qvoi, madamcf mats e'est un mon- 
sieur A?iglois,” repeated the girl, fearing 
the ladies had misunderstood her. 

“ Dear Cecilia, do pray send that poor 
Stupid creature aw'ay, and bid her deny us 
to the doctor — it is thought nothing of 
here ; only oblige me this once, and I will 
not play the fool so here again ; but I 
cannot see Ellerslie; 1 would not have him 
catch me thus engaged on any account — I 
always used to be frightened out of my 
■senses at him ; he will ‘now think me more 
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tr|fling Ib^ cvcj:— wbat shall I do ?” said 
Anfiie. 

f . ‘ ' 

Up she then ^prambled all .the cats, 
birds, and. the rest pf the assemblage on 
the floor, and ruMiiing into the anti-room, 
threw them all pf a heap on the couch ; 
then spying a closet, she opened it and ran 
in, hastily shutting the door after her, as 
she heaRl the sound of approaching foot*- 
steps. She was but just in time to save 
herself from being seen by doctor Ellerslie 
and her uncle, who entered the room the 
moment after ; Mr. Hamilton had left Ed* 
ward at colonel Campbell’s, and on his re-,, 
turn home saw the doctor at the door of 
his lodgings, and made him go in with 
him. 

Cecilia, in great trepidation, received 
them, having first put by the old violin 
which Annie in her haste had left on her 
work-table. The gentlemen sat down 
and chatted for some lime, without any 
suspicion of what bad happened ; but pur 
heroine, feai'ing the impatience of Annie 
to he released . from her prison would at 
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Vngtli overcoiiie her desire of being cBn'- 
fcaled from the dreaded d(x;tor, expected 
evciy ■moihcnt she would betray hetself, 
either by laughing, or incautioiisly atteiniit 
escaping unobserved, which was nearly 
impossible, as IVIr. Hamilton had left tlie 
door dpeh between the room they were 
sitting in and the anti-room, to allow a’ 
free circulation of air, as the weather was' 


uncommonly hot for so late in the season. 

Cecilia never so heartily wished to get 
rid of her vUltdrs as at this time, and 
scarcely could she disguise her satisfaction^ 
when he rose to depart; she felt unwilling 
tv) increase his opinion of the extreine 
childishness and trifling disposition of her 
cousin, which she w'as aware, as well as 
Annie herself, that the doctor alrcrdy en- 
tertained her ; should she now discover 
herself, she would undoubtedly rhake them 
both appear ridiculous, and the cause of 
Annie’s concealment must be explained. 

At length both the gentlemen left the, 
room together, and doctor Ellerslie had 
proceeded with' his usual sober step 
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through the anti-room, when all on a 
sodden, rurang his leg veiy much with the 
air of a dancing-bear beginning his pas 
seul, he exclaimed vehemently — " My 
foot! my foot! something has wounded 
me in my foot !” 

On the floor lay monsieur le Tour’s- 
liedgehog, over which Ellerslic had stum- 
bled, the sharp prickles of which actually 
penetrated througl) the shoe, and wounded 
the foot of the poor old doc'tor. With his 
usual good temp«’, he made light of the 
injury, and picking up the cause of his 
suflfering, he went to place it on a table’ 
tliat stood near, when he perceived on the 
couch the heterogenous collection that 
Annie had thrown there ; the hedgehog, 
in her great haste, she had let fall, and 
from the dark gloomy appearance of the 
ill-liglited room through which the gen- 
tlemen had to pass in tlieir way to the 
staircase, neither Mr. Hamilton or his- 
friend had before observed the confusion 
tlmt was but too' evident on a nearer in- 
spection.— What in the name of wonder 
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6ave we h^o ?” said Ellerslie to Mr. Ha- 
milton, who, surprised to find mwisieur le 
Tour’s pets ao strangely disposed of, in- 
quired of Cecilia the cause of their remo- 
val ; but was only answered by an implor- 
ing look from his daughter, beseeching 
lum to make no more inquiries on the sub- 
ject. 

He readily eomprehendod her mean-; 
ing, but could not imagine her motive of 
concealment: wishing to relieve her em- 
barrassment in some degree, he said— • 
“ You have probably taken them down 
to be dusted; 1 suppose, Cecilia, you were 
willing monsieur lel’our’s collection should 
look to the best advantage this morning i 
but the hedgehog has not, I fear, recom- 
mended himself much to our friend the 
doctor— he had rather too great a proof of 
the piquante qualities of the animal, to find 
him an agreeable a>mpanion, or an object 
of admiration.” 

He then proposed to leave Cecilia to 
her housewUe-iike employment, and. he- 
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-in tlie meantinpe walk with his 
fHcrid to th«? hotel. 

The moment they were gohej and al- 
most before they had desceiided the wind- 
ings of the dark and narrow staircase, out 
darted Annie from the closet, delighted 
that she could tit last regain her liberty 
“ How glad 1 am the old fellow is gone !” 
said slie, “ what an unreasonable time he 
staid, as if he had known what I had been 
at, and where 1 was — he could not baVe 
wished me a more severe punishment for 
my folly, had he known every thing. I 
w-as near being stifled, what with iWfJr-* 
laughing and the close imprisonment inf 
that detestable place, where I could nei- 
ther see nor speak — but I thought I must ' 
have betrayed myself when the doctor foil 
over the hedgehog, it was so triily ridicU-' ' 
Ions ! I could not help enjpying his dis- 
may, though I hope he was not very se- 
riously Imrt either. Dear Ceeili.a, I beg' 
ten thoitsand pordtms for hatting In-ought 
you into such a dilemnla- ^biit I really' 
dreaddd to m«:t the old man, his very 
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wig used to be an object of terror tOi mte 
when I was a child — I never could Icok at 
it wilbout, awe” , 

Cecilia and Annie were engagM in re- 
placing the animals in their usual posi*' 
tions when Mr. Hamilton returned* and 
to his great astonishmerjit found his niece 
there before him ; he Imd. not been absent 
but a few minutes#' and s!ie was not, he 
imagined, at his hou.se when he left it, 
though he had expected to .see her with 
lUs daughter when Jie came- home with 
tbe doctor. — “ Annie, where have you 
been, child, that we have all bet n so un- 
accountably misled in our opinion of whose 
house you were at ? Your lather told me 
I should find you here, he made no doubt, 
when I came home not long ago with doc- 
tor, Ellerslie but you w ere not with Ce- 
cilia then, as I expected — where can you 
have been all this time, you little mad- 
cap?” 

. “ Dear sir, | was here» only you did not 
see me,” said Annie,, fnjoying his - pen- 
phjxity. She then repeated part of tile . 
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■cctfivttfsatkjn b^l^een him and EHersli^, 
to convince her unde die had indeed bedi 
at his house, as «he asserted. 

“ You have been playing some of your 
wild pranks, I can guess,” said Mr. Ha- 
milton. ** Cecilia, do you tell me tlie plain 
truth — has not your mischievous consitt 
been engaged in some ridiculous frolic?” 

Ceeilid had just explained the whole 
circumstance to her father, when lord An- 
nandale and Edward called to inquire if 
Annie were there, as lady Harriet could 
not imagine what had become of her? She 
wished licr to rettrm home, as she had 
invited a party of young people to spend 
the evening with her and Victoire. 

Then you see, if I had not made my 
escape when I did, I should not has'e been 
able to come at all to see you, Cecilia,” said 
Annie. I ivish tlrey wCre ftot so very 
jealous of my being here ; \’^ictoire makes 
herself so miserable if I but leave her for 
an hour or two^ tbdtl-ats' almost tempted 
to Wish madame deffironviSe would come 
'<nnd fet£ih heifaWa^.. I hhve Something^ 
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tell you, Cecilia, but canoot stay now, and 
I bad fcH!gotteii it till this moment — I 
shall see you again, however, in the even- 
ing ; you will ho of this pai'ty, I hope: do 
come — there is a dear giii ; lady Harriet 
begged me to invite you as often as I 
pleased, she should he happy to see you ; 
soitnake no excuses, but come.” 

After Annie was gope, madame le Tour 
and Mrs. Tfemayne returned from their 
walk ; the latter had been out the whole 
morning ; Cecilia excused herself from do- 
companjing them, as sjie had letters to 
get ready for England. Mrs. Tremayne 
on her return was much surprised to find 
her niece still writing. — “ My dear child, 
what, not finished yet? One would think 
you were secretary to the prime minister, 
to have so very much writing tm your 
hands ; have you been thus employed ever 
sihee I left you ?” 

“ I have scarcely writttjp ope wprd since 
I saw you,” replied Cecilia# hut Anpie 
has been h«se^I need giyejno other rea» 
tson for having spade use, of my 
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time; it is- 'iaiipossiUe, you know;- 
steady to any ^oiploymenfc wbBr^,she is> 

Cecilia tbai- relatfiH 'Whiitkitd passed 
during the absence of her aunt, upen 
■which Mrs. Tremayne obser\a'd, that the 
manners of Anine were not likely to be 
steadied, in llie society of those she now 
lived with — ^\"ictoirede BironviUe ■was the 
worst companion that could have been se- 
lected 'for her. — “That dear «Aild,”‘8sid 
she, alluding to Annie, “ is, I fear, even 
more giddy and frivolous than ever. J 
cannot imagine what her grandfather imd 
Sirs. Berwick will do with her ■when »He 
returns toD.uictlivin — they will think her 
almost mad; I Avish she had never left 
Scotland ; she was always disposed to be 
exceedingly thoughtless and trifling, and 
French manners and customs liave cer- 
tainly not tjiided to lessen those defects in 
her conduct.” 

“ She never willbesteady— shewiHnot 
learn to thuik, hut acts constantly from 
the impulse of thawoment,'’ «aid Mr. Ha- 
milton ; “ and what is, in iriy opinion,, to 
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be regretted, she has iN^^iiuich pIdyftd'Wid 
winiuBg srivadUy, that it is next to impos- 
aiUettOilMs seHousiy displeased with- her 
for any lengdi of time, however one may 
disapprove of her conduct in many parti< 
culars.” 

.’The first opportunity Annie had of be- 
ing alone with ha: consin, she told her 
that lady Hahiet had received a letter 
from madame de tBironville, in which she 
said that she and Eugene intended to be 
with them in a short time. 

Cecilia was not very well pleased with 
this intdligence; she feared De Bironville 
and Edward could not be long together 
without a serious quarrel, for the insolence 
of Eugaie was, she allowed, enough to 
provoke the resentment of her cousin, 
who, from the sincerity of his natural dis- 
position, could not always so control his 
feelings as not to evince his aversion and 
contmnpt of the count She told Annie 
her lears and anxiety retpecting her lover, 
h^ was most agree<My surprised by thd 

▼OL. tn. F 
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assurance that Edward had been 
and that Eugene was not the identical De< 
Bironville he had imagined; hoped 
that, emee convinced of this, he would be 
inclined to behave with more cordiality to 
the count, or at least treat him with com- 
mon politeness, as an indifferent acquaint- 
ance. — “ But why,” thought she, for the 
ihomeut doubting the credibility of the 
tale related to her, “ why had De Biron- 
ville from the first wished to avoid Ed- 
ward ? and, when they did meet, receive 
him with so much haughty reserve as the 
count certainly bad, so as even to attract 
the attention of the whole party assem- 
bled, if he were indeed a perfect stranger, 
and not the same I)c Bironville her cour 
sin had knon n in Spain ?” 

But these unwelwme doubts were si- 
lenced by the repeated assurances of An- 
nie, that Victoire had rekted every pai'ti- 
cular so clearly to htgr and lady Harriet, 
thurt it was impossible not to feel mtirely 
ccmvinced tliat tlie count had been unfi>r- 
tunatcly^istaken for his cousin Camille 
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de Blronville, who had so justly suffered 
ffie punishment of his crimes. 

Annie' beinj;^ gone, and Cecilia left to 
reflect calmly on what she had heard, felt 
hut half convhiced of the' truth of the ac- 
count given by Victoire of Eugene; she 
resolved, at all events, to mention the cir- 
cumstance to her father, and rely on his 
stiperior judgment and better experience, 

before she would venture to decide on an 

» 

opinion of her own, where the character of 
an individual was so materially concerned; 
she was unwilling to wrong the count by 
unjust suspicions, yet she could not but 
own that what his sister asserted was not 
always to be relied on wdth implicit con- 
fidence, sucli as Annie had ever, and was 
still willing to give to the perfidious Vic- 
toire. 

On her return home from colonel Camp- 
bell’s, Cecilia related every particular of' 
lier cousin’s convocation respecting the 
count, to her fiither. Edward was present, 
and his mother ; the latter hoping they 
F 2 
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might have mistaken Eugene, as has been, 
mentioned, was not so much disconcerted 
at the probability of his return, as she 
would otherwise have been. 

“ We are all so happy now,” said Mrs. 
Treinayne, “ that I could have wished the 
Bironvilles were not coming to Dinan : I 
do not like eitlier the count or his mother; 
but if wc have been mistoken, at any rate 
there is nothing to fear : as wc have done 
the young man an injustice in suspecting 
him of crimes he has not been guilty of. 
I hope, Edward, you will be more conci- • 
bating in your manner towards him, when 
he does ooine ; let me entreat you, my 
dear boy, for my sake do nothing to pro- 
voke his anger; Cecilia, I am certain, will 
join me in this request — will you not, my 
love ?” said she. 

To which her niece most sincerely agreed 
with her in opinion, and earnestly begged 
Edward would listen to the advice of his 
mother, in this instance at least; neither of 
them, she assured him, wished him to 
seek the society of Eugene, if disagreeable 
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to liim, but on no account to excite his 
malice and revenge. 

“ I most heartily wish something may 
prevent his coming, for I have my doubts 
if this be not another artifice of lady Har- 
liet’s, and her favourite Victoire,'’ said Mr. 
Hamilton : “ do you think it likely, Ed- 
waitl, you could have been so deceived?” 

“ I have no doubts on the subject, sir — I 
am confident this Eugene de Bironvillc is 
the very man I met with in Spain; I 
cannot be mistaken, I saw him there so 
frequently. But 1 will engage, should be 
cpme again to Dinan, not wilfully to pro. 
voke his rage — I will not, for the sake of 
Cecilia and my mother, resent his haughty 
looks and manner as I would otherwise — 
I would, rather than grieve tliem, pur- 
posely avoid meeting that detested mis. 
creant, but that in so doing he might be 
led to believe I feared him,” said Edward. 

“That is impossible, after what the count 
has himself witnessed of your conduct 
when abroad,” observe^ Cedlia. 
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TiMr passed so agiorjibl)- and so rapidlj 
i\ith Cecilia, that she was wot aware they 
Jiad been half so long absent from Wye- 
tlifle. — “ Can we have left England now 
above two months^” said s^ie, one day to 
htr aunt •, “ w c left home the beginning of 
Beptember, 1 believe, and it is now the 
tenth of November; I could not have 
thought vve had been near so long a time 
in France.” 

“ It is a proof, however, that your time 
has been spent agreeably, my love,” «»id 
Mrs. Tremayne ; “ you have never in all 
your life been so gay as since we haive 
been here; it has been one eontinual 
round of visiting with us ; the Campbells 
will make us, I tear, as fiifed of company as 
themselves ; but 1 think we are not to re- 
main much longer at Dinan.” 
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** The latter end of this montli we are 
going to Rennes,” said Cecilia, “ iny fa- 
ther was telling doctor Ellerslie so this 
^ morning ; he said too, that after staying a 
fe\v weeks there, we should proceed to 
-Paris, to ren a’m there the v;inter: colonel 
Campbell and he hiive arranged the whole 
:plim. I long to see Paris ; and as to An- 
aiie, she is almost counting the days Ijefore 
she is once more to visit it, for she is 
lieartily weary of being at Dinan — it is too 
dull for her, now that the season is past. 
That dear girl, 1 fear, is sadly out of favour 
just now with my father and ' doctor El- 
ierslie: she and Annandale Lave liad a 
little misunderstanding ; he remonstrated, 
I am told, on some part of hei' "onduct 
'which he highly disapproved of, and sh^ is 
•O^ended with him for attempting to dio- 
tate to her; slie very well knows her tin- 
•cle will blame her, and that is tlje reason 
why we liavc not seen her these two days, 
at least I imagine it to be so. Do you 
think my father would object to my . fil- 
ing on her to-day? Perliaps, my dearaunt. 
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you would be so kind as to go with me? 
Do let us try to reconcile them. I know 
Annie loves him as much as ever, hut she 
'is so giddy and impatient of contradiction, 
more so even than she used to be — she will 
not now be guided by me as formerly : 
lady Harriet has been persuading her that 
Annandale is too rigid in his notions of 
female conduct, tlrat he wishes to control 
her too much, and is jealous of her.” 

Mrs. Tremaync agreed to accompany 
Cecilia to colonel Campbell’s on her visit 
to Annie. ‘For a wonder, they found her 
alone: conscious that she had acted unjust- 
ly, in l)eing so petulant with her lover, 
she felt out of tonij)er with herself and all 
alx)ut her ; she had persisted in not going 
to the party to which she had been en- 
gaged with lady Harriet and Victoire — in 
sjiite of all they could urge, she would re- 
main at home. She evidently had been 
weeping, but with assumed cheerfulness 
received her coUsin and Mrs. Tremayne. 
Still she appeared embarrassed, notwith- 
standing her efforts to regain composure 
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of manner; she seemed as if there was 
something slie had to relate, but felt reluc- 
tant to lead to the subject. 

Cecilia perceiving this, inquired why 
'• she had not come to thevi, if not disposed 
^ to go with lady Harriet ? In reply to this, 
Annie pleaded as her excuse, that s!ic had 
a severe headache, and was, besides, a cry 
much out of spirits. 

“ But, my love,” said Mrs. Tremaync, 
“ though not well pnoiigh to go into a 
large party, perhaps you might be able to 
bear the company of Cecilia and myself? 
Come home with us — it will amuse and do 
you good. ’ 

I fear I shall meet Annandale at your 
lodgings, and that morose ill-tempered 
creature Ellerslie ; he has caused mi'' chief 
enough already to make nic most ini'^e- 
rable.” 

“ How can doctor Ellerslie have eaiused 
you any vexation ? What do you mean, 
Annie?” inquired Cecilia. 

“ Oh yes, he has; he is a cross old fel- 
V 3 
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low, t>»ly fit for a hetmit, to live by liis^ 
•self— I dislike him more than ever : he h^R 
persuaded Annandale that 1 am thought^ 
less, extravagant, and so trifling, thert is 
no dependaice on me — ^that I have too^ 
much levity of manner since I came to 
France ; and I know not wliat besides that 
is spiteful, he has said of me. I was as 
hcyipy as jwssible the first three weeks nr 
so afterwe came liCTe — it was quite delight- 
ful ; but now Annandale begins to tlrink 
he lias a right to interfere in my conduct— 
ho wt'iild not have thought of dictating to 
me, if lie bad not been advised : much asiP 
love liiin, I am determined not to submit 
to be cbe-kcd for every trifle like a child, 
w’beu I every day see lady Harriet and 
Vietoire do just as they please — ^nobody 
thinks of controlling them. Iknow you 
and my uncle will blame me, but then 
you are both so steady and so good. I 
wish I was aAwrays with you, and then I 
should not be getting into trouble so fee- 
qucntly as I am now, and have been late- 
ly, for this is not theiirst time Annandale 
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^ thought pi^pei; to censtire 1119^ hut I 
*M?ver was 80 aogiy with him in my Ufo 
as I am now, and yet 1 know he meaiis 
wejlr-'but he is really too particular; I fear 
1 shall be miserable as his wife, and yet I 
-cannot resolve to dismiss him. I wish lie 
w'ould send the old doc^tor back to Scot- 
land — he has a heart as hard and as cold as 
his own bleak hills and barren mountains^; 
1 shall never forgive him.” . 

Cecilia, who had pever known her cou- 
sin so irritated as at present, was grieved 
to witness the ill effects of extreme indul- 
gence on a temper which she had ever 
'considc'ied as most amiable. — “ My dear 
Annie,” said she, “ do tell me calmly what 
has occasioned all this trouble? Do not be 
too hasty : I must say, I fear the good old 
doctor has had too much reason to be dis- 
pleased with your bc'liaviour toAniiandale. 
IjCt me, mj’’ dearest girl, entreat you to be 
more on your guard — you are too tbouglit- 
loss: you must not take example by Vic- 
toire; she is, as I have frequently told you, 
too free in her iuanneEs---slxe cannot be re- 
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spept^ l>y those Mrho are judges of femi^ 
decoruin< — you know your unele’$ ic^mo6 
of her. Anpandale, when he sees you 
misled by her conduct intothe same levity 
and folly, thinks it his .duty to warn you' 
of your danger; and loving you as he 
does, he is anxious you should not injure 
yourself in the estimation of the prudent 
and rational part of society. He loves you, 
I am convinced, with unabated affection ; 
il‘ he loved you less, he would be more in- 
diilcrent as to what was said of you, and 
the ccusure you might incur in the woirld 
Irom following the example of the silly 
and imprudent, not to say the vicious, in 
which light snay be considered many you 
now persist in encouraging the acquaints 
ance 9 f, contrary to the advice of all your 
real friends, I will tell you frankly, An- 
nie, you are much to blame — you are in- 
deed the spoiled cliiid of indulgence: you 
will, I I’car, think me unkind and severe 
with you ; but pray consider, before it be, 
comes more seritnift in regard to your bap4 
piness : frequent disagreements are dan» 
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gerous ; be reconciled to your lover, and 
do not again give way to such petulance ; 
you mast learn to bear reproof sometimes'; 

•^Annandale •would not, I am certain, al?- 
tempt to reprove you but With mildncse, 
^nd when he thought, in duty and affec- 
tion, he ought to point out your faults.” 

Annie burst into tears, and declared 
that every one seemed set against her, for 
even her dear Cecilia blamed her, and 
would not take her part. 

Mrs. Tremayne observed, that her niece 
had only spoken her real sentiments from 
motives of kindness; that .she was not an- 
gry with her, hut only wished to convince 
her slic had been to blame, as the first step 
towards a reconciliation with lord Annan- 
dale. — “ Cecilia is too much your iriend to 
reprove merely for the sake of doing so. 
Come, get on your bonnet, Annie, and 
walk liome with us, and we will talk over 
this business again, if you wish it, and .see 
if we cannot persuade you to believe it is 
yet in your pow^ to be as happy as ever, 
if you please.” < 
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\;Ad(%er soine|)ersu8sion, Annie complied^ 
and went 'with her and Cecilia to Mr. Ha- 
milton's; he and Edward were hoth out, 
to the great-relief of Annie, who dreaded 
to meet her uncle, but most of all, doctor 
Ellerslie; as to lord Annandale, she d^ 
dared she, would not see liiin for somfi; 
time, if ever again, she was so displeased 
with him. 

“ And what is one of the accusations 
he brings against you ?” said Cecilia ; “ let 
me hear one at least, and then I shall be 
better able to judge if he has been so very 
■unreasonable as you appear to think him.” 

“ It is a mere trifle, I assure you, that was 
theimmediatec.iuseofourquarrcl — beaiuse 
I went to a ball last Sunday given at ma* 
dauic le llrun’s, after 1 liad told him I 
would not Annandale had begged me to 
be as seldom as iKJssible at her house, or in 
her company ; he tliinks her a very de- 
praved bad character — tliough slie is so 
very agreeable, he dislikes her exceeding- 
ly: but -what was >the worst of aH, ai>d 
shocked the precise old doctoa: the moa^. 
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vami )tliat 1 ^euld itaw fgone bb ^■iSun- 
day; he is verj' partacuiar, and has siiidi 
odd oM> fashioned notions, he is not like 
^the feSt of the woi'ld. WeH, to please 
them both, 1 gave my word I woidd never 
^gain go to a ball or a play on a. Sunday: 
Anntmdale wovdd do no such thing him- 
I know, but he is something like his 
friend, rather too precise. Ho left nie^juite 
deliglited at the promise he liad gsiined, 
but ^"ictoire afterwards perstiaded me it 
was very ridiculous to stay away from 
such a charming ball, only to gratify his 
whims and caprice; so I went with her 
and lady Harriet, and danced and waltzed, 
as ilMuck would have it, with Ulyse tie 
iJelinont; you may have heard Annandale 
speak of him— he says he is quite a free- 
thinker, and a libertine in conduct, though 
so young; so strangely prejudiced is he 
against the poor youth, whom I know" no- 
thing of but that he is excessively hand- 
some, and dances delight&illy, and that ts 
all 1 care for in a partner at a ball.” 

lk)t you {U'C -engaged, Annie, yt/u 
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^iitpuld remember^ aqd for that ceasoiii 
shoidd he more than commonly pa^iqular 
not to receive the atteijitions of every 
young man who may study to make him»- 
self agreeable to you : bow could you be 
so imprudent as to dance with one who^e 
character you knew so weH, and tliat was ' 
80 much disliked by your lover?” said 
Mrs. Treraayne, 

“ What signifies, as lady Harriet says, 
the character of a partner at a ball ? If he 
dances well, and is a good figure, that is 
every thing.” 

“ My dear Annie, you are wrong, in- 
deed you are. Sur^y such a character as 
you describe De Belmont to be, should 
ever be avoided ; in a small town like thll 
too, you cannot, as you would in Paris, 
meet him again, and appear as if unac- 
quainted with him ; here, where there are 
coDip:irativcly butfew fiimilies, each indivi- 
dual is known to the other, and the meet- 
ing at a party frequently is the commence- 
ment of an acquaintance. De Belmont is 
tlie very man most likely to take advan- 
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tage of such an opportunity ; he wl^ fiekt- 
trive to in^oduoe himself at your father’s^ 
if he possibly can, and will distress you by 
his particular attentions, pa*haps not from 
any admiration of yourself, but to gratify 
Iris own vanity in eflPecting a disagreement 
between you and the man he knows you 
are engaged to. Now renfliember — I cau- 
tion you to be on your guard not to coun- 
tenance him with your approbation ; nor 
behave with pointed 'rudeness, but treat 
him, should he intrude himself on your 
notice, with distant politeness.” 

Annie readily promised to be more 
circumspect in her conduct for the future. 
-—“You talk just like lord Annandale,” 
%id she ; “ for when he found I had been 
at the ball, he reasoned very seriously with 
me, much to the same purpose; he was ex- 
ceedingly hurt at my breaking my word 
With him — I resented his reproving me, 
and told him I was my own mistress, and 
would do as I pleased. We parted in mu- 
tual displeasure, and I have been cool and 
distant to him evet .since, to punish hitn*"’ 
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’* Really, Aimie, I never thought you 
'CouM have acted *>0 foolishly,” said Ceci- 
lia. “ I am more voted with you than 
ever. Yon has c indeed used Annandak* 
extremely ill, and till yon consent to he 
reconciled to him, and own you have been 
in the "H^rong, I will not forgive you,” said 
she, very seriously, as if displeased witii 
her cousin. 

Annie perceiving this, and really grieve*’ 
jat her o\^n misconduct, promised to be 
guided by Cecilia, if she would bring 
about a leconcihation wkh Annandale, as 
•«he could not herself think of making the 
first advances, though she was willing to 
own she had been in the wrong, and de- 
termined to be more prudent lor the flf- 
ture. 

JjuJy Harriet had, as Cecilia imagined, 
purposely persuaded Annie to go with 
Iver to the ball, in liO]'cs it w ould cause a 
disagreement between her and Annandale. 
Bhe had, after having succeeded in this de- 
sign, done all in her pow er to prevent a 
Tt'condliation ; and wuen she left tlie 
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unliappy girl at home, Iwwover relactant 
she was to do so, still she did not imagine 
Annie wonltl attempt to go to Mr. Har 
Miilton’s, knowing she feared his censure 
^(-r lier misconduct. Most fortunately for 
■i» , consin, Cecilia happened to call on her, 
.01.1 convinced her, like a true friend, of 

' errors she had bt'en guilty of, and then 
.^■•urmined to effect a reconciliation be- 
her and lu"- lover. 

As Cecilia was engaged in consoling 
ill'- jifll'cted and repentant Annie, Mr. 
H.ioiikon and Edward r. 'turned from their 
wtilk. The former received his niece with 
o.iiuMial cohlness of manner, which after 
she first ftw minutes rather relaxed into 
something of his former friendly and affoa- 
tionate deportment ; he conversed on in- 
different subjeert^ with his &mily, . but 
there was still .-<0 much reserve in his locdc 
and speech Axdien he addressed Annie, that 
it was plain she bad incuiTed ills very se- 
rious displeasure ; he did not in any man- 
ner allude to her late conduct, but she-was 
too conscious of her own perverse -fol^ 
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not to be certain as to the cause of hia 
anger. Unable to bear the chilling re- 
serve with which her uncle treated her, 
Annie, with tears in her eyes, besought 
her cousin to intercede in her behalf, and 
in a low whisper entreated she might leave 
them for a short time, while Cecilia should 
represent to Mr. Hamilton the sorrow she 
felt for what had passed, and her anxiety 
to obtain his forgiveness. 

Cecilia most willingly acceded to her 
cousin’s proposal — she saw that Annie dis- 
liked to explain her sentiments to her un- 
cle while Edward was present. Annie re- 
tired to Cecilia’s apartment, where she 
waited in tearful suspense till her cousin 
came to tell her that Edward was gone 
out, and Mr. Hamilton wished to see 
her. He was willing, he said, to forgive 
her, provided she determined to keep her 
promise of amendment ; but that she had 
never before so seriously incurred his dis- 
pleasure. 

Annie’s aflFectionate heart felt lightened 
of a heavy biudcn, wuen assured thatlicr 
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unde was willing to receive her into fe- 
vour agaiti ; she was once more comj^ara- - 
tively happy, fol* she dreaded more the 
displeasure of Mr. Hamilton than that of 
hef fether — she loved and esteemed both, 
but her uncle she had ever considered with 
the most deference. 

Cecilia, ever kind and considerate, had, 
unknown to her cou.sin, sent Edward to 
prevail on Annandale to spend the even- 
ing with him, but not ’to say Annie was 
with them ; she made no doubt he would 
be at the hotel, and unengaged, for his spi- 
'’its had been so much depressed since his 
disagreement with his fair mistress, that 
he had not accepted any invitations to the 
gay parties where he had been accustomed 
to meet her. 

Cecilia was right in her conjecture; Ed- 
ward found lord Annandale at the hotel, 
and as he owned he had not any particu- 
lar engagement for that evening, he could 
not well resist the earnest entreaties of his 
Mend — he consented to accompany him 
to Mr. Hamilton’s, whither he returned 
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with Edward, to the great surprise and 
contusion of Annie, who stood ahariied 
and unable to look up as he approached 
her. Perceiving her embarrassment, so dif- 
ferent from the proud resentment with 
which she had lately recrived him, An- 
nandale felt all his displeasure vanish in- 
stantly ; and addressing her with sdl his 
former affection and respect, inquired after- 
her health with evident anxiety, for her 
late vexation had really made her look 
pale and ill — her eyelids still retained the 
appearance of having been lately suffused 
witli tears. To see the traces of grief on 
her beautiful features, perhaps oeeasicaied 
by his reproof, was more than the gene- 
rous heart of Annandale could bear un- 
moved; he ardently wished to converse 
with her alone, and, if possible, obtain a 
reconciliation ; he had, he feared, been too 
harsh in his expressions of displeasure, ir- 
ritated as he was at the time, at her having 
given cncoiuagement to the attentions of 
De Behncmt, after he had told her tlie real 
character of that young libertine. 
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. When Edward left them, the ^xiouat 
lover entreated Mr. Hamilton to mediate 
between him and Annie, whom he bad 
mimtentionally ofiended; to spare- her 
fiielings, he would not enter into particu- 
lars, and he generously sought to take all, 
tlie blame to himself of their late quarrel, 
by saying he had l)een too hasty in his 
temper, and had not spoken, he feared, 
witli the tenderness he ouglit to censure 
her with, even if she had deserved his re- 
proaches. 

By the time that Edward ijetumed, hap- 
piness and unanimity were again restored 
to the whole party. Cecilia, in beholding 
l»er dear Annie reconciled to her lover, 
felt amply rewarded for all her late care 
and solicitude to serve her cousin ; she had 
caily to hope the Bironvilles would remain 
at Eyons, to complete the tranquillity 
which she now enjoyed, together Muth 
every one of her beloved relatives; she 
dreaded, for vaiious reasons, the return of 
Eugene, both on the account of Annie 
and of Edward ; she made no doubt the 
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twnt would endeavour to rival Aiman* 
dale in the heart of her coudn, and hu 
aister and lady Harriet were too much in 
liis interest not to take advantage of every 
digfat disagreement that might again oc- 
cur, similar to that which had so recently 
taken place. Annie, she saw, vras in great 
danger of being improperly influenced in 
her conduct; and so disinterested and Arm 
was her affection for that unfortunate girl, 
that to place her again in safety at Dim- 
ethvin, she was willing to sacrifice any 
proposed gratification of her own, however 
great, and would gladly have given up «dl 
idea of the intended virit to Paris, mudi 
as she wished to sec it, and share in tlie 
gaieties and amusements of that capital. 

Secluded as Cecilia had hitherto been, it 
was an event of no small importance in 
her quiet life to look forward to. She was 
young, and had all the ardent and sanguine 
expectations pleasure from this cxcur»^ 
sion that the lively ima^natitm of an in*> 
);clfigent female could form; she looked, 
forward to it as a fund of future amuse- 
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mefnt, when again retomed to the cottage 
at Wyecliffe, and the friendly society v£ 
Enrily Carisford, who from her lips would 
receive with deliglit the description of 
What she had seen most worthy of notke. 
All this being considered, the sacrifice 
Cecilia was ready to make for the sake of 
her cousin was not of a very trifling na- 
ture ; yet she earnestly entreated her fa- 
tlier, in case the Bironvilles were likdy to 
break the engagera«it bet ween Annie and 
her lover, that he would w'rite immediate^ 
ly to sir Ronald, to request her imme- 
diate return with them to England : lady 
Harriet could not then have the excuse 
she had before urged to detain her young 
companion — if Mr. Hamilton or his family 
feared no danger to themselves, it was 
equally safe for Annie, she must allow. 
Cecilia urged this the more, as she con- 
sidered her own anxiety to serve her cou- 
sin a duty she owed her departed mother — 
she was thus obeying her dying requests: 
this consideration deterpuned the coiMiuet 
vox- III. ’ o 
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of our heroine, indepepdent of her sincere 
attachment to Annie.. 

Mr. Ilaipilton, on the evepipg already 
mentioned^'took his niece aside from the rest 
of the party when she was about to return 
home, and reminded her, in the most im- 
pressive n^anner, of her promise to regard 
tlie duties' of the Sabbath, and not on aiiy 
account, he urged, should she be induced 
.again to break its holy ordinances, by con- 
senting to accompany lady Harriet or Vic- 
toirc to tlie ball, plays, and other places of 
amusement, as they had before too frfC- 
quently prevailed on her to do: if they 
were ignorant of A/hat they owed to God 
and his con)mands, or wilfully persisted in 
error, she had been early instructed in her 
duty, and ought not to suffer their exam- 
ple to mislead her. He reminded .Vnnie,Qf 
her promise to attend the hour of family 
worship at^s house the following Sunday, 
as she cotdd not have the advantage of re- 
gular church service as in England. Hie 
then gave her, ns p to^ken of Ids entire &r- 
giveness, a small book, which he begged 
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Alie would attentively peruse at \iet lei- 
sure. Fondly embracing her, he Jiiously 
invoked a ble^siirg oh hii^ adopted child. 
Annie’s aft5?cti0nate lieart acknowledged 
all his goodness to her w'ith the sincere^ 
^titude; she promised to obey the in- 
junctions her uncle had given her, how- 
ever she might be dissuaded from doing 
so by her companions. 

Mr. Hamilton had ever been scrupulous 
in observing the duties of the Sabbath ; 
and knowing how prone the mind is to 
fell into neglect of them, when in a foreign 
coUntiy', of a different persuasion, lie had, 
from his first arriwil in France, himself re- 
gularly read to his family the ser> ice for 
the day, and with all the sincere unaffect- 
ed piety of a Christian, off’er d up his 
prayers and thanksgivings to tlie thrdtie 
of the Ahnigl'ity. 

After the arrival of lord Annandale, his 
worthy friend doctor EUetsUe dificiated 
^toT to this little fiodk. ' Mr. Hamiltoli 
had frequently urged his ineoe to 
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them in this observance of religious dutjr, 
as she had no means of attending public 
•worship, there being no Protestant church 
■where they then •were, and religion, he 
Avcil knew, had no votaries in the family 
of colonel Cauipholl — Annie had in herfa- 
Iher’s house not one good example set her 
in this respect ; on the contrary, every 
thiijg there practised tended rather to 
pervert than remind her of any notions of 
duty that had been impressed on her 
youthful mind by sir Ponald and Mrs, 
Berwick ; slie had now unfortunately come 
among tliosc who acted in direct contra- 
diction to all she had been taught as her 
duty. This alone too powerfully tended to 
subvert every virtuous principle in one so 
young and inexperienced : to her slight 
observation on this subject, it w^as evident 
that a deviation from what religion incul- 
cated was not regarded'in the eye of the 
W’oild, though tJie small still voice of con- 
ifcienee might whisper that it could not 
escape the penetrating eye of Him who 
judges from the heart alone. But the hur- 
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ryof dissipation and life of folly allowed 
but little time for reflection — Annie 
found her scruples treated with ridicule 
and contempt ; and what young mind is 
there, that can always stand firm against 
" the world’s dread laugh,” with steady 
perseverance ? 

Annie gradually yielded to the evil 
persuasions of those around her, and had, 
in a few months’ absence from home, learnt 
to disregard the day hallowed by the Lord 
himself, and to spend it in the same pur- 
suit, of vain pleasure as every other day j 
for in France the gayest balls, plays, and 
other public and private parties of pleasure 
and amusement, are attended on the Sun- 
day, after mass, for there, with that service, 
end the duties of the Sabbath — the re- 
mainder of the day is by all ranks of peo- 
ple given up to gaiety and ftstivity. In 
all Catholic countries this custom prevails; 
but they, considering it no actual sin, err 
not so much as those Protestants who, pro- 
fessing a stricter and purer faith, are con- 
f clous that they are acting contraiy to the 
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express will of their Creator, when they, 
adopt the same erroneous practice: yoath,' 
anil consequent pliability of temper,! may 
induce some to comply, but they shotiid 
be warned by their more experiencedi 
giurdiaus against such temptations, and 
reflect, before they act, what compunction 
and KorroAv they will one day feel forhav- 
itjg so Avautonl}'^ disobeyed the mandates 
of their God. 

Mr. Hamilton was the watchful guar- 
dian of his niece, as far as circumstances 
w'ould admit: he saw with pain how much 
she was borne away by the ill example of 
lady Harriet,* and anxiously wished tostop 
her progress in the career of folly. An- 
uie’s ductile mind and docile temper were 
well adapted to receive his injunctions; 
slie retired to her own apartment on find- 
ing the rest of the family had not yet re;- 
turned from their evening party at the 
^^ouse of madame Ic Brun, and taking up 
little present she liad lately received 
fi'Om . her uncle, began very seriously ter 
peruse it, with more attention than was 
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customary for otte of her volatile and- tri- 
fling disposition to bestow on a subject so 
important, but to many dry apd uninte- 
resting; the duties of the Sabbath-day 
jvere inculcated in this little volume with 
the plain sincerity of unvaniished truth, 
which aided its iiifluence on the mind of 
an unprejudiced reader. 

Annie read the awful injunction to “ re- 
member her Creator in the days of her 
youth,” which prefaced the work she was 
perusing, with heartfelt remorse, when she 
considered how frequently and how un- 
thinkingly she had profaned the day set 
apart by the law of God for prayer and 
humble devotion, by spending it in the 
midst of gaiety and folly. On turning to 
the blank leaf before the titlcpagc, she 
perceived a text from scripture, exhorting 
to godliness and early piety, which had 
been there written by her aunt, Sirs. Ha- 
milton, who had intended tiie book as a 
bequest to her niece, and purposely for 
lier selected the irapre^ve passage whk'h 
now attracted the attention of Annie : Jhe 
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vc^-kaoivn handwriting recalled to the 
Blind of that amiable girl the angelic piety 
of her aunt, who bad so often pohitcd out 
that passage in Holy Writ, and eudeavour- 
ed to impress it on her infant mind. . , 

Melted into .tears by these refleetionsy 
Annie again and .again repeated over the 
well-rcniembercd words; she imprinted a 
kiss of gratitude and reverence on the cha- 
racters traced by the band of btr wbo bad 
left ber for anotlu r and a better world, 
but who, by tliis last proof of her aifecticm, 
seemed designed by Providence to .save 
her from the path of error : in a meek and 
humble spirit, Annie threw herself on her 
knees, and following the simple but beau- 
tiful prayer contained in her book, she 
yaised her voice in pious supplication to. 
the Aliuiglity, for his grace to strengthen 
and support ber. 

When lady Harriet and Victoire re- 
turned, they were not a little surprised 
and chagrined to hear she had been at 
Mr. Hamilton’s; they wished to make her 
tell •all that passed, particularly with lord- 
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Annandale, and if she were I’econeiled to 
him; they earnestly endeavoured to 
she was too forgiving — tliat he would make 
her miserable, if she consented to consult 
his opinion and will, instead of her own — 
•it was indeed too ridiculom to be thus 
tutored by her uncle and her lover both. 

To these remarks Annie said but little: 
convinced she had acted rightly, she was 
resolved not to be laughed out of a good 
resolution, and for once she was firm in 
her dcci.sion. Assuring her insidious friends 
that she lovcil and respected her uncle for 
his anxious wish for her happiness, she 
begged to have no more aaid on the sulv 
je(;t, and pleaded weariness and want of 
rest as an excuse for withdrawing from, 
their company so early that night. 

For some time Annie was intJuencef} 
by the good example and advice of Ceci- 
lia, constantly avoiding any engagements, 
on the Sunday, except that of being at 
her uncle’s, and joining with his lumily in 
the prayers of the day. 

U 3 
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' Ddiglited with this change in her coft- 
dii^, Mr. Hamilton wrote to sir Honalcl, 
informing him of it, and that he hoped his 
darling girl, as the old man called jirmie. 
“irould escape the contagion of vice, and 
that he might restore her lo him as ami- 
able and as lovely as when she left the se- 
cluded towers of Dunethvin. * 

The venerable laird, comforted by this 
intelligence, could more calmly cnduiv 
the long absence of his child. In the joy 
of his heart ho sherwed lady Annandalc 
Hainilton’s letter, in which he ?nentioncd 
Annie in the highest terms of foiidnes’s 
<«nd admiration ; the good sir Ronald al- 
ready considered her ladyship as the mo- 
ther of his beloved Anliie, and concluded 
that eveiy thing to her advantage must 
interest and gi-alify his worthy friend. 

Lady Annandalc partieijjated most sin- 
cerely in his joy, and told him of her in- 
tention to visit Paris in the ensuing spring, 
tind of' her son’s wish for her to take charge 
W' Iter daughter, as he delighted to style 
Aiulie, on her way horned this she had 
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readily agreed to, and had written to them 
both, expressing her impatience to redfeive 
tliem once more to her maternal embrace. 

Day after day had for some time glided 
away in happiness and siitisfaction to all 
parties, except lady Harriet and her Pari- 
sian friends, w ho deeply regretted the in- 
fluence of the Hamiltons over their own 
intended victim ; they yet determined to 
spare no means again to ensnare her, and, 
if possible, get her -entirely from them; 
but this was a diflicult task, as both fami- 
lies were going to Paris together, and to 
remain there till Annie sliould return to 
her grandfather and guardian, sir llon;ild 
Campbell. 

Lady Harriet advised madame do Bi- 
Tonville and her son to conic immediately 
to Diuan— in tjlie meantime, she would 
create a coolnt" s between lord i'Vnnandj.lc 
and his intended bride. But in that at- 
tempt her ladyship %vas foilc'd by the vi- 
gilance and aifcction of Cecilia, assisted by 
Edward, who entered as an active and 
ready partisan, in the cause of one so dear 





cousin; added to this, he greatly 
estecnjed Annandale, and resolved to serve 
him to the utmost of his power. — It may 
not be improper here to inform the reader 
how far Edward Tremayne had succeeded , 
in inclining his uncle to sanction, by his 
consent, the affection and engagement sub- 
sisting between him and Cecilia, who had, 
from the first declaration of his love, re- 
ferred her acceptance of his addresses to 
the opinion and decision of her father, in 
full confidence that should he deem her 
union with her cousin consistent with her 
prospects of real happiness, he would not 
refuse his consent. In tliis belief she was 
not mistaken : Mr. Hamilton had with 
pleasure observed the attachment of Ed- 
ward to Cecilia, which had been long ap- 
parent to him, even before his nephew had 
entreated him to grant his consent to tlieir 
mutual engagement. This was not alto- 
gether refused by Mr. Hamilton, though 
then thought proper to grmt it on cer- 
tun conditions only ; he did not fail to re- 
mind Edward of the very small portton 
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he should be enabled to bestow oil iAa 
daughter, and the little share of property 
he possessed in reality, however great his 
expectations vca^the’, the latter, in the 
chances of this variable world, was not to 
'be relied on as a certainty. — “ I will give 
my consent cm one condition, my dear 
Edward,” said he, “ juid that is, if your 
uncle, sir William Tremayne, does not dis- 
approve of the choice you have made ; 
unless he approves of it, Cecilia must never 
be yours — I will not suffer her to be the 
means of marring your future fortune ; sir 
William has declared you his heir, and 
may, if you marry contrary to liis wishes, 
disinherit you — obtain his consent, and I 
shall with parental affection receive you as 
my son.” 

Edward in vain urged that he could not 
have an answer from sir William in much 
less than a year, as he was still in India; 
he remonstrated against this appeal to his 
uncle, alleging that he had a right to 
clifpose for himself, independent of all mer- 
cenary considerations ; Cecilia wa% and 
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wovild ever be, tUe sole object of ins 
dioiee. ’ 

Mr. Hamilton wae firm in what he had 
delcrmiuod was the conduct he should 
adopt; but he assured the impatient lover 
that he feared no opposition on the part 
of sir William, but he tliought it would 
not be right for Kdvvard .to enter into so 
import-mt an engagement without first 
consulting his uncle and benefactor, who 
looked on him as the future head of the 
aneic tit family of Treniayne. 

This Edward could not deny, and was 
tlierefore compelled to submit, however 
reluctantly, to the conditions Mr. HainiU 
ton had enjoined ; lie took the earliest op- 
portunity of sending a letter to sir Wil- 
liam, besetehing he would, immediate^ 
on receiving it, write back his decision, on 
which would depend the future happiness 
or misery of the life of his nephew. 

Mr. Hamilton, in addressing sir ^Vil- 
liam on the same subject, did not fail to ' 
explain his motives for Iraving refused an 
entire consent till his opinion should be 
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klmv^^l. Edward, he said, had beeti 
placed under his guardianship, and he WAS 
tthkious to fidfil the th^st r^^ssed ilni him, 
independent of all selfish vieWs ; he Woul^ 
\^not consent to the marriage of his nephew 
with Ceciiia, if it were likely to injure the 
flitttre prospects of that deserving young 
Irian, otherwise he should have been proud 
to have called him his son, both on account 
of his amiable disposition, and the rriannw 
in which he had already distinguished 
himself in his profession. 

Edward had not; been long resident in 
his \nicle’s family, before he was ctuivinced 
how irtipossible it was to maintain his for- 
mer resolution : he could not daily behold 
Cecilia without betraying his love for her; 
tlifc* firmness with which, at a distance, he 
was enabled to act, now foi’sook him in 
het ]f)resence; the secret he had so long en- 
deavoured to conceal was idready known— 
she must have observed the enthusiastic 
love and admiration which site had in-’ 
spired hi nri with; she did not, he, argued 
to himself, A^^^eaf to receive his attentions 
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With total indifference, yet lie feared 
flatter liimseff by these sanguine hopes, aa 
his whole future happiness depended on 
-Cecilia’s acceptance of him ; all the riches 
of the world would in his estimation be 
but of little value, unless she consented to 
share them with him. 

Cecilia was, as he imagined, conscious 
of her influence in his heart, and had nqt 
observed it with indifference ; she at length 
accq>ted his vows of eternal love and fi- 
delity, conditionally, referring her lover to 
the opinion and will of her father, by 
whom only she could be guided in her ac- 
ceptance or rejection of her cousin. 

The result of this application to Mr, 
Ilamiltim the reader is already acquaint- 
ed with — the consent of sir William must 
yet be obtained before Edward could claim 
his fair cousin as his bride ; in the time 
that must intervene ere that could take 
place, our hero was to be con-sidertHi as 
the accepted lover of Cecilia. 

Mrs. Tremayne, who had long hoped 
that truly amiable girl would one day be- 
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ctaiiae''tlie wife- of her beloved Edward,- - 
iww looked forward with fond solicitude 
to that happy event; the happiness of-. her 
SOB was the Iwight hope of her decHiiing 
age; the duty and affection of Edward had 
b^n her consolation under the most severe 
affliction ; when deprived of her lamented . 
husband, the blessing of having such a 
child had enabled her to support the loss 
of his deceased [>arent. 

Cecilia, in her letter to Emily Caris- 
ford, had confided to her the secret of her 
heart — ^her engagement to Edward, whom 
she fepresented as alh her most sanguine 
hope could expect in the man who was to 
become her husband; with fond delight 
she dwelt on this theme — expatiated on the 
excellence of his disposition, and his firm 
and unbounded affection. 

“ Alas !” sighed the unhappy Emily, as 
she read her friend’s encomium on her 
lover, “ he needs no advoc'ate with me ; I 
have been but too sensible of his superior 
excellence— I have long ^'clt on his cha- 
racter with unbounded admiration; but I 
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must now strive to banbh all thouglits of 
Edward from my mind. Cecilia little 
imagines tibe pain she lias catised me by 
making me her confident — but 1 only am 
to blame. Wliy did I ever give car to the 
foolish tale that I was the object of his 
boyish love? or how could I flatter myself 
with the hope that his affection ould re- 
main unchanged ? Cecilia is more worthy 
of Edward than 1 could ever hope to be» 
Init that dear friend shall not have her fair 
promise of happiness shaded with unavail- 
ing regret lor having, though uncon- 
sciously, embittered my cup w’ith disap- 
jKiiiilnicnt and humiliation. No, Cecilia 
shall never know of my love for Edward — 
she shall not have the most distant idea 
tliat she has been my rival in his heart; 
to my own anguished breast will I hence- 
forward confine this disgraceful secret of 
my weakness, and fond misjudging credu- 
lity. Oh, Cecilia ! my friend, my earliest, 
dearest friend ! you have robbed me of that 
heart which I madly hoped W'as devoted 
to mo.” 
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W'kh tears Gf bitter grief, the unhappy 
Knwly again deeply lamented her folly in 
believing, what she had been always told 
from a ch9d,* that she was beloved by Ed- 
ward; yet so well did she contend with the 
wounded ffeelings of her agonized heart — 
so well did she conceal her secret grief, 
tliat not even her anxious parents suspect- 
ed the real cause of her declining health ; 
they little knew their beloved child was 
then a prey to silent sorrow — that coito- 
ding care and bitter disappointment w'cre 
wasting her once-blooming form, and gra- 
dually undermining her constitution. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Hamilton and his family were all as- 
sembled at colonel Campbell’s, when lady 
Harriet, as if casually, n^tioned the in- 
tended arrival of the count and madame 
de Bironville, on the following day, from 
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Lyons. — “ They will be a very agreeable 
addition to our family circle^’' said shev 
anxio»is to know how the intelligence She 
had given conceniing them would be re- 
ceived by her visitors then present. Per- 
ceiving they made no comment whatever 
alluding to the Biropvilles, artfiilly 
added, in a mournful tone of oommiaera* 
tion — “ Bironville is, I think, much to be 
pitied: his character, 1 hear, has been most 
cruelly traduced, owing to the unfortunate 
droimstance of his great resemblahce td 
bis cousin, Camille de Bironville. Many 
people, mistaking the count for Uiat young 
man, have attributed to him the, crimes 
and vices which Camille has, 1 fear, been 
really guilty of ; he was a most depraved 
character, very different from our amiable 
Eugene, who, uiyustly, is now cmnpelled 
to endure the disgrace and contempt 
which his cousin brought upon the name 
of Bironville.” 

“ I believe,” said Edward, sarcastically^ 
“ disgrace has long been an appendage td 
their family and name, and the present 
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bran^ of it are likely to maintain Ibe ho^ 
miUrabk distinction undiminished.*’ '* 

The bitter tone of irony in which this 
remark was made for a moment daunted 
even lady Harriet herself; adept as she 
was in disguising her fedings, ' she was 
now evidently embarrassed, and hesitated 
what to UT^e in defence of her fnends the 
Bironvilles. 

Mrs. Tremayne and Cecilia looked anx- 
iously towards Edward, in hope to catch 
his attention, and warn him not to be so 
hasty and unguarded in his remarks on 
the count or his relatives — fortunately, 
Victoire was not present : a dead silence 
ensued, which was at length broken by 
lady Harriet, who, wishing to appear ig- 
norant of Edward’s motive for being so 
severe on the name of Bironville, entered 
, warmly on the praises of the count ; she 
concluded by explaining most plausibly 
every circumstance respecting him and 
Camille, the cousin of E,ugene . — “ It has, 
1 assure you, caused inuch affliction to 
saadame de Bhronville, and my dear friend 
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Victoire ” said Iter Jad 5 'ship'; “ indeed the 
poor gid hos for some time beeualmostm- 
oonsoiableNon his account, for she is dotinglv 
fiMid of her brother •, I cannot tell wliat 
i^he m>uld have done if she had not had 
Annie to console her — Annie, my love, 
do go and see for your poor unhf^py 
friend ; 1 fear she is alone^ and fretting 
iggain about this sad business — site was sacU 
ly out of spirits yesterday.” 

'* Mademoiselle de Bironville lias, I 
think, in general, a great share of her na- 
tional vivacity,” observed Edward. • 

At that moment, r%lhor maUti-firopos to 
what lady Harriet had asserted of her 
friend, she made her appearance, evidently 
decked out for conquest; for the vain and 
weak mind of Victoire yet hoped to rivsd 
Cecilia, and did not despair of attracting 
the admiration of Edward. She swam im 
to the rQom with thenir and silly afl^ta- 
tion of one who believes herself irresist- 
ibl6: placing Iierself between Mrs. Tre- 
Biayne and Cecilia, - site immediately 
gaged them. in- ap fmimatedeonversatiett 
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on tlie sul^eot of the approaching' anni- 
versary of St. Cecilia’s day ; she paid many 
elegant wclhtumed compUmentsI to our 
heroine, who bore the name of that saint. 
Vietoire was cletermiiied to make herself 
agreeable to the Hamihons : she had ibr 
sofipe time past endeavoured to ingratiate 
herself with MrsuTremayne and her niece 
ill particular ; she made it her study to 
please them, declaring frequently she had 
never spent her time so delightfully as in 
their company, and that of her little fe- 
vourite, meaning Annie Campbell; she 
complimented Edward, and conversed 
with lord Annandale respecting Edin- 
burgh — she evidently strove to flatter and 
fascinate by her agreeable manners: the 
d^ection of spirils, under which i-Afi hetd 
recently suflered, could not be traced 
either in her look or manner— her conver- 
sution was even more than usually gay and 
entertaimng- 

As tho ladies were amuSng themselves 
with playing some nev^ and ikshionable 
songs that Annie load just received fora 
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Paris, Cecilia happened to mention, the 
Spanish ballads which Edward hadbrou^jt 
her. Upon hearing he was the person who 
had made the selection, Victoire w'os im- 
patient to see some of the songs. Cecilia 
and Annie readily proposed going 'to fetch 
them, and, attended by lord Annasulale 
and Edvvanl, they went immediately'* to 
Mr. Hamilton’s lodgings. Unwilling, as 
mademoiselle do Bironville w’as to suffer 
them to go, unless she had been to accom- 
pany them, she reluctantly saw the two 
gentlemen depart, and leave her without 
one gallant beau to flirt and trifle with. 
The plain simple reader may well ask, 
w'hy did she remain ? What could possi- 
bly prevent her accompanying them so 
short a distance? The reason tlK'n was 
simply this — ^\’ictoire was fearful of dis% 
composing her superlatively elegant dress, 
which was undoubtedly not very well cal- 
culated for walking, and that day she had 
bestow'cd unconv^on care in adorning ber- 
8c\f Vo the very extreme of the mode ; as I 
«aid before, she was armed for conquest. 
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^8 hesr companions arrived at monsieur 
le Tour’s, and' hjid ascended the dark 
row staircase leading to the apai'tmcnts 
appropriated to Mr. Hamilton, and had- 
entered the small anti-room, the first ob- 
ject that presented itself was indeed truly 
ludici'ous, and no other than old Morgan, 
who not expecting them to be home till 
night, had taken advantage of their ab- 
sence to have the rooms newly waxed and 
polished: he was, at the moment they ap- 
peared, pacing tiic floor in a kind of ca- 
pering step, rubbing his hands, and laugh- 
ing in high glee. As Cecilia and her com- 
panions advanced unobserved, ,tbey saw 
Nanon standing at the door of the dining- 
room with a bottle and glass, which she 
was filling with brandy for one of the men 
employed, as they afterwards found, in 
scrubbing the room, and with whom she 
was chatting and laughing incessantly. 
Both the men were apparently engaged in 
dancing about the floor with their arins 
placed a-kimbo, and so fieartily did they 
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foot it away, that the perspiration Tolled 
in large drops down their hard and swar- 
thy faces. 

Gecilia, at a loss to imagine what, all 
the bustle meant, was going to inquire of 
^Torgan what business tlK)se men had in 
her father’s part of the house. Annie, 
ivnable longer to control her mirth, laugh- 
ed aloud, which made the old man, who 
had not belbrc observed their approach, 
tuni towards them. He looked rather con- 
fused at first, but as he saw there were 
only tlic young people, he recovered him- 
self sufricicntly to explain tlie very extra- 
ordinary scene before them, by saying, in 
his usual circuitous manner — “ Why, 
ma’am, seeing you were all out for the 
whole day, I persuaded the people of the 
house to send for soiui.tiody to scrub the 
boards a bit, tliinking tliey looked rather 
dirty or so ; and uj) there comes these two 
grc;at fellows, and strapping on the scrub- 
bing-brushes to their feet, instead of using, 
them w'ith their hands, as any other .folks 
would, they began dancing away with all 
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<lieir mi^ht and main, till they were both 
ready to drop down, for I assure you they 
have worked as hard as horses at it this 
ever so long ; so I, ma’am, thinking they 
never could get through with the job in 
time, made Nanon ask madaine le Tour 
for a glass of brandy for the poor souls, 
and they have got on a world the better 
for it — we shall have it all as nice as my 
nail again his honour and madam come 
home; but it was very comicjil like to 
watch these two fellows, and I was just 
trying what I could make of it after their 
fashion, when you came in.” 

Cecilia smiled at this explanator)^speocI1, 
and highly pleased old Morgan by com- 
mending his diligence in the absence of 
his master. She stepped lightly along the 
liighly waxed floor, and having found the 
music-book, was returning to the anti- 
room, when the two men sat down very 
deliberately, and taking off the bruslies 
foom their feet, strapped on others of a 
different kind. Curious to know the meao- 
H S 
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ij)g of this, she asked why they coold not 
finish with those she had before seen them 
wear ? 

The men very civilly explained, that 
the first were for waxing, and those they 
tlien. had on were for polishing the boards ; 
proud to shew their skill and dexterity in 
tlieir business, they now both began dan- 
cing away with redoubled energy. 

Annie, diverted beyond measure with 
the novelty of the employment, declared 
she would have a set of brushes made to 
fit her feet, and when she should return to 
Uunethvin, and wanted amusement, she 
would set about scrubbing the large old 
hall at the castle in the same way. 

Wlien they rejoined the rest of the par- 
ty at her father’s, while Cecilia and Vic- 
toire were trying the harp, she daneed into 
the middle of the saloon, and setting her 
arms and figure in the exact attitude of the 
men she had just seen, began to scrub and 
danoe away as they did, to the astoni^- 
ment. of all who* had not witnessed the 
•cone at the house of monsieur le Tour. 
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■« My dear love, what new^ja^ scul is 
that ?” said lady Harriet, laughing at the 
odd conceit of Annie. 

“ What freak is this ? where did you 
learn that step, Annie?” said colonel Can(ip> 
bell. “ Come, Cecilia, strike up .some lively 
air that will suit this elegant dance that 
Annie intends to favour us with : perhaps, 
my lord, you will have no objection to 
join her,” added he, . laughingly, seeing 
lord Annandale enjoying her frolic nearly 
as much as herself. 

“ My lord has been taking a lesson as 
well as Annie,” said Edward ; “ I make no 
doubt he will accomplish that difficult and 
very graceful step that she is now dan- 
cing.” 

' “ And for tlie same reason, Trcraayne, 
you and Cecilia may hope to excel — vve 
shall make a charming ballet of it,” said 
lord Annandale; “will you try?” added 
ho. 

Doctor Ellerslie very seriously asked if 
they were all mad ? — “ If not,” said* he, 
“ I should like to know who is your mas- 
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ter — I have some idea of taking a few les- 
Konsinyself; it Avould be exceedingly good 
^exercise lor me in the winter,” said he, 
v.'ith pretendctl gravityx 

Tiiis renuirk lioiu the good-natured 
«loctor added to the mirth of the company. 
Annie (-{juld no longer continue her dance, 
liie \ ery idea of liis attempting to foot it 
away as she hud don<‘, so extremely divert- 
ed her fancy. She then related the droll 
.scene s!>e luul witnessed at monsieur le 
Tour’s, with all the w’it and vivacity ima- 
ginable ; her friends were all nearly as 
much amused as herself at the description 
she gave of this new' method of polishing 
floors. 

“ I know' not how it is,” said Mr. Ha- 
milton, “ but ^Morgan meets with the 
strangest adventures t ever heard of: he 
is indeed quite an oddity himself, but so 
truly worthy and faithful, that I willingly 
reconcile myself to all his peculiarity of 
manner, in consideration of his merits in 
other respects ; for this reason I brought 

him Avith us from England, in preference 

\ 
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to a more tnodisb valet ; he is so attached 
to every member of iny-faniil)', that be 
would be miserable at tlie thought of 
quitting my service; nor eould I in jus- 
tice, after upwards of twenty years of faith- 
ful servitude, dismiss tlie old man.” 

“ I assure you, Hamilton, you are in 
the right to prize such a servant as ]Mor- 
gan — he is worth half the pert insolent cox- 
combs who call tliemselves your servants, 
while they seek to be in reality your mas- 
ters. I could not endure a French valet ; 
1 have ray own man, Jervis, who w as w itli 
mein India when I first went out. There 
is, as some justly urge, an inconvenience 
in ha^^ing English servants, as they seldom 
understand the language of this country, 
but they somehow contrive to get over 
that difficulty pretty soon ; and I must 
owm, I think, upon principle, we should 
give a preference to natives of our own 
country, now that so many poor creature.s 
are totally out of employ — many among 
them servants discarded'on account of the 
ffimilies they had served going to reside 
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abroad ; tlieirs is really a most deplorable 
situfition. If people will be fools enough 
to throw their money awny in France, to 
the injury of their own courjtjy, they 
should make it a point of conscience to 
provide as far as possible for the depend- 
ants who had served them in Fngland, 
before they engage foreigners for that pur- 
pose. I shall, for my own part, be heartily 
glad to see my native land again, and bts 
hold good honest English faces near me; 
I never was partial to French foppery and 
grimace.” 

From the hearty sincerity with which 
Angus Campbell’s feelings accorded with 
liis words, he quite forgot that a native of 
the country he was speaking of was then 
present, and could, though her knowledge 
of English w'as but slight, make out suffi- 
cient of his con^'ersation to know he dis- 
liked her countrymen in general, of what- 
ever rank they might be: his wish to quit 
France so soon w'^as certainly equivalent to 
this declaration. But Victoire was either 
unconscious of the rudeness of the colonel’s 
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unguarded remark, or was too much on 
heir guard to appear to have noticed it ; 
she was before this well aware of his dis- 
like to her family, and that it was only 
in compliance to his wife’s wishes that he 
invited them to be of his family piufy. 

I.iady Harriet now purposely endea- 
voured to e'ngage the attention of her Pa- 
risian friend. — “ Victoire, will you not fa- 
vour us with a song?” said her ladyship: 

do sing that charming air Moldetti sent 
you, or one of yonr brother’s Spanish 
songs,” said she, in a voice of winning 
kinchiess and entreaty ; but Victoire, un- 
usually diffident, could not l)e prevailed on 
to try cither. 

Cecilia and Annie accompanied each 
other through several very beautiful pieces 
with great skill and melody; Annandale 
and Edward listened with fond delight 
and admiration, while the blended notes of 
their harmonious voices rose to the ear 
with heaverdy sweetness. 

Victoire, with haughty disdain and sul- 

u 3 
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len envy, beheld the silent, but unbound^ 
ed admiration of the two gentlemen, in 
the expressive countenances of both, as 
they gazetl enraptured on the lovely cou- 
sins ; her proud heart, bursting with ill- 
concealed malice, throbbed with vindictive 
rage, yet she determined she \vovild otjc 
day triumph — she would yet mar the hap- 
piness of her fair rivals. Such were the 
thoughts of mademoiselle do Ihronville, as 
she contemj.latcfl the haj)))y group near 
her. “ Hell has no fury like a woman 
scorned,” might very justly have bce«.s.iid 
of her at that moment, could all the black 
pa'-'-ions of lier guilty .soul have been laid 
to her cmsn.spt'cting companions ; 
yet so well did she dissemble her rage, that 
she was even the loudest in her plaudits 
when the music ceased, and the whole 
party expressed their approbation of tlie 
pci iormance in the most flattering terms 
of admiration. 

Lady Hornet next placed herself at the 
harp, an instrurnqat peculiarly calculated 
to shew off a fine figiu c to advantage; and 
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her ladyship did not fail to assume the 
most graceful attitude imaginable on this 
occasion. She played and sung with won- 
derful skill and execution : colonel Camp- 
bell was enchanted — ^but whether it was 
that the young men w'ere deficient just 
then in taste or not, they certainly did not 
listen with the same delight and admira- ■ 
tion to tlie clear fine tones of lady Har- 
riet’s voice, as they had before done to the 
sweet and wildly plaintive notes of Ceci- 
lia and Annie; to the lover and the mu- 
sician must be referred this dubious point, 
and to the decision of i\\c former the au- 
thor prefers leaving it, convinced they can 
best appreciate the real motive. 

Before the Hamiltons returned home, 
Cecilia and Annie engaged to meet again 
the following evening, at a party given by 
one of their acquaintance in the town, the 
next at a fete, and so on — Annie would 
have engaged her cousin for the whole 
week at least, could she have prevailed on 
her to accept of all the i#ivitations she had 
to give her. — “ Hear Cecilia,” said slie. 
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“ you must go — I will take no excuse,” said 
the lively girl; “ every one will be leaving 
this place soon for llennes, and other great 
towns; it is now very late in the season— 
I trust we shall not be here much longer, 
but take our departure for that delight of 
all delights, Paris. We shall stay but a few 
days at llennes, I hope ; my fatlier, indeed, 
did say for several weeks, but I and lady 
Harriet will persuade him to leave it much 
sooner than he now intends — I long to be 
at Paris, for I have but a few months to 
stay in France, and I should like to devote 
the whole of that time to Parisian gaiety.” 

“ It is a week since we were at colonel 
Campbell’s, I tliink,” said Cecilia to her 
aunt; “ to-morrow is the twenty-second of 
November, is it not ?” 

“Yes, my love,” rcjdicd Mrs. Tremayne; 
“ but why do you so particularly inquire? 
do you expect any visitors on that day?” 

“ Ch no ! but it is Saint Cceilia’.s day. 
Annie tells me it is quite a grand day 
here; the young rnen of genteel rank, that 
is^ the noblesse, assemble at night and se- 
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miade their friends or acquaintance— but 
here is my cousin, she can inform you bet- 
ter than 1 can.” 

“ They arc come — they are come ! the 
Bironvillcs are arrived ! we have been ex- 
pecting them this week,” said Annie; 
“ they are come at last, and I really think 
Eugene looks handsomer th.an ev('r. I left 
him and his mother in lady Harriet's room, 
fiM* she was not up when they came — it is 
very late too, but she was tjuite fatigued 
with a large ])arty last night. I have this 
moment made my escape, just to run and 
tell you the count and niadaine are come, 
but I must be off' directly, or it will appear 
as if I wished to avoid them. I make np 
doubt I shall find them still with lady 
Harriet; they w'cre in very earnest converr 
sation as I left them.” 

“ And did you say she received them 
in her own room? AVhat, Eugene do IVi- 
ronville! Impossible! Annie, you must 
mistake,” said Cecilia, in astonishment at 
what she had heard. ^ 

“ Dear m^l no, it is no mistake: why. 
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nothing is more common in Fraiice — a 
married woman may do almost whatever 
she pleases, though the young and unntar- 
ried must be more particular : lady Har- 
riet has often adopted this French custom; 
I assure yon, all the ladies we have visited 
are accustomed to do the same — I could 
name twenty, at least, that I know’ in this 
town. Did you never know this?” said 
Annie to her cousin, in great surprise. 

“ I had heard,” replied Cecilia, “ tljat 
some of the married ladies in France made 
no scruple to act as you dcscril>e; but I 
.shoidd have thought lady Harriet, as an 
En^UsImomaii, would not have conformed 
to this practice.” 

Mrs. Trcmayncw’as of the same opinion 
on thi.s sul^ect as her niece, and was not a 
little astonisht'd to find the custom of ad- 
mitting male visitors in the bedchambers 
so general, even among those families from 
w liom she would have expected more de- 
licacy and propriety of conduct 

W lien I called madame le Blanc 
the other morning,” continiju^d Annie, “ I 
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ran up into lier room, and tliere she was, 
sitting up in her bed, in a kind of loose 
wrapping-gown, and chatting , away with 
young D’Anville and monsieur le Brun, 
just with the same nondialance as if she 
had been in her drawing-room. I started 
back at seeing the gentlemen, but madarne 
failed to me, and made me sit down by 
Ijor bedside — she laughed heartily at my 
embarrassment: lajing a pleasant lively 
woman, she A'cry mutli amused me by her 
witty conversation, but 1 must say I iclt 
rather surprised at liereonduet altogether.” 

Does madainc de Biroiiville and tlve 
count intend to go with lady Harriet and 
your father to Pari.s?” inquired Mrs. Tre^ 
mayne. 

“ She wishes us to go to Bennes this 
next week, and then proceed from thence to 
l^aris. I believe the Bironvilles will be of 
our paidy to both those places, tliough 
much, I suspect, against my father’s will, 
l()r they are no favourites of bis, you know'. 
l„do not care how soqn we leave Dinan, 
provided my uncle and you will accom- 



pany m : and n<>w I thiiik of it,? sai4(44ir 
nia, addrtiSWg Ue^. cousin, “ to-morrow' 
SairvtCedlia’s day-— we shall be scr-6nad«d> 
I jsufitposic, in tlie evening. 1 will, if agree- 
able, spend the day with: you, for ray fa- 
ther, htdy Harriet, and \'ictoire, are to be 
at niadame le Ilrun’s concert, and Annan- 
dale does not approve of my visiting her ; 
and, besides, 1 had rather be here, if you 
will accept of my company. 1 nuist now 
leave you, or Victoire will be quite offend- 
ed if I stay so long away from In^r — Adieu, 
mes amics." 

Edward entered, just as Annie had taken 
her hasty leave of her cousin and aunt.— 
“ So vve are to Ire off to Rennes the latter 
end of next week,” said he; “ my uncle 
and colonel Campbell have fixed the day ; 
we have a hotel ^gaged for us by the 
count Bonncval;.he has MTitten to say his 
friend, the count de FJeury, who is now 
in Paris, wishes to let that piart of the 
Hotel de Fleury whicli was commonly 
reserved for the use of himself and family; 
iti&in theRue.Corbin at Rennes, fine 
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i)ld burltHng, and very large. Two differ- 
ent fantilies have the other apartments in 
it, I hear, but they will not interfwe with 
us, or we with them, the hotel is divided 
into so many complete suites of rooms 
leading to the grand staircase and entrance. 
I think vve are fortunate in having secured 
this residence. Colonel Campbell has taken 
the Hotel de Cognac, a fine old place, but 
miserably situated — at least the approach 
to it is deplorable ; the view froth the win- 
dows that overlook the walks by the fiver 
is rather pleasant ; but I am sorry to find 
llennes, which was once a place of so much 
importance, has been of late so much fall- 
ing into decay — it is now nothing to what 
it was before the revolution.” 

“ How has my father been able to ar- 
range every thing so esfpcditiously ?” in- 
quired Cecilia ; he had not beard from 
the count this morning.” 

“ We both called at the post-office while 
we were out, and found there a letter fca: 
him from Paris, and one for me from Lon- 
don, which, I fear, will Oblige me to return 

I 
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to England immediately. I mu$i leave 
you for a short time — 1 cannot see that I 
can well avoid doing 80,” said he, with 
affected composure, but real and deep re- 
gret. 

“ To England !” exclaimed both the la- 
dies, in utter astonishment. 

“ What can have happened that you 
should think of leaving us so very unex- 
pectedly, my dear boy?” said Mrs. Tre- 
mayne, half doubting what she had just 
heard. ' 

“ Do not alarm yourself, my dear mo- 
ther; I shall be with you again in a fort- 
night at farthest; I have taken my uncle's 
opinion on the business, and he strongly 
urges the necessity of my going ; or had I 
consulted my own w'ill on this occasion, I 
should ha\'e been inclined to remain where 
I am, and trust to tny friend in town to’ 
settle every thing for me, instead of my 
going to England to see into the cause 
of my remittances being delayed ; blit as 
the sum is considerable fw me to lose, 
who am but a poo/ soldier at best, my un- 
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rfe. 'vviil not hear of my putting Op with 
the loss.” ■ ‘ 

“ You will not think of going just di- 
rectly, I hope,” .said Cecilia, mournfully ; 
“ it has been so stormy lately, 1 shall dread 
your crossing the Channel.” 

“ My dear sweet girl, do not fear — there 
will be no danger ; consider how short a 
distance it is — a mere nothing. I will not 
go till I have seen you all settled at Ken- 
nes — that is yet a w^eek and more,” added 
he, gazing tenderly on her lovely. counte- 
nance. 

She raised her tearful eyes at that mo- 
ment, with such a sw'eet beseeching look, 
he could not have resolved to leave her 
immediately, had thousands depended on 
his doing so. 

To change the subject of conversation 
to one of a less sombre east, he rallied her 
on the polite and gallant billets she would 
no doubt receive from her different ac- 
quaintance the next morning, with the 
bouquets of flowers it is customary to send 
on such occasions. In Trance, the reader 
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Bi&y remember, it is usual to present flow- 
ers, or some other little presents, to a friend 
or relation, on the anniversary of the saint’s 
day after whom the person is named. 

Mr. Hamilton, on his return, explained 
every particular respecting the intended 
removal to Rennes. He gave, as madande 
de Bonneval commissioned him, her com-f 
pliments to both the ladies, and to Cecilia 
many kind messages, among which one 
was, that Valerie was daily expected in 
Paris, and, no doubt, had heard of her in-, 
tended visit, which most likely had deter- 
mined him to spend the winter there — he 
was certainly desperately in love. 

Cecilia felt half angry with madame de 
Bonneval, for having said so much to her 
father on so ridiculous a subject, and that 
too by means of the count her husband; 
for it was he who had written to Mr. Ha- 
milton, who was highly amused at seeing, 
how seriously his daughter took up the 
whole affair, while he regarded it as the 
mere badinage of^the countess, who, ke 
knew, delighted in subjects of that kind tO' 
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exercise her wit on. Giving Cecilia the 
letter, he badd her .see if he had told lier 
one word more than he was desired ; still 
continuing to teaze her by referring to 
what the countess had said, he provo- 
kingly added, “ you may cx}>eet a letter 
yourself in a short time from her; she has, 
she says, much to tell you of poor Valerie.” 

Cecilia, who feared Edward might mis- 
understand the message, and take for 
trutli what was meant only in jest, dread- 
ed le.st any continued allusions to it might 
rouse his jealousy and create mischief, 
should he chance to meet Valerie at Paris, 
w'hich was not improbable : these fears 
made her less disposed to join in the jest, 
particnlarly as she knew Edward was to 
leave her so soon — ^she would not on any 
account raise any doubts in his mind of 
her sincerity. 

“ This Valerie is a great favourite with 
madame de Bonneval — he has a most stre^ 
nnous advocate in her. Does she know 
saueb of him and hk family?” inquired 
Edward. 
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“ Monsieui* Valerie is an intiinate ac- 
quaintance of the coiint’s, but I think he 
is hot much known to the countess: he is 
wrtainly a -very agreeable man,” said Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Cecilia proposing a walk to La Collinde, 
OT’hfont Parnasse, put an end to the con- 
versation for that time resjiectirig Valeric. 
Poth situations she named cotiimandcd 
most beautiful views, but Mrs. Trcmayne 
preferred the latter, because she had heard 
the history of the rightful owner. His fa- 
mily had been deprived of the house and 
estate of La Collin^e during the revolu- 
tion ; it had been sold for a trifle from one 
person to another, rill it came into the 
hands of the present possessor, who at this 
time wished to sell it, but asked more 
than monsieur Chatillon could afford to 
pay out of his very moderate income. Mr. 
Hamilton remembered to have seen him 
on his coming back to Dinan» after an 
absence of twenty years— he was a genteel 
interesting young man of about,. tliiity^ 
and though quitciia boy when he. left La 
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ColHn^,]?eTnewiibereditasit then virasjand 
sighed with melancholy retrospection, ot’ 
the past,, as he lately walked over its de- 
cayed terraces and neglected gardens; he 
contrasted in his mind its Ibnner beauty 
with its present ruinous aspect — with vain 
regret he deeply lamented his utter inabi- 
lity to recover the possession of his own 
patrimonial estate. 

^V^llilst Mr. Hamilton and his sister 
amused themselves in surveyuig tltC' 
charming situation of this little domain, 
Cecilia completed her sketdi of the build- 
ing, in chalk: it was delicately finished, 
and intended as a present for Emily Ca- 
risford. Edward afterwards prevailed on 
her to relinquish that intention, and let 
him become the owner of JLa Coliin«;e in 
ininijitiire. 

The following morning, as Morgan Was 
attending in his master’s dressing-roond, 
he appeared as if he had something lie 
very much wished to relate; at length hd 
took courage to address Mr. Hainiltun, by 
saying-—** There is fo he,afine grand party 
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tt>-night at madame le Brun’s ; she is vein.' 
gAy, and all that, sir, l>ut I ani glad Miss 
Cecilia never visits her — I hope she will 
persuade Miss Campbell not to go, for all 
lady Harriet continues to visit at her 
house; but, I believe, very few of our Eng- 
lish like her, sir ” 

“Why should you think so, Morgan?” 
said his master. 

“ Why, sir, they tell sudi odd idories 
about her and the new prefct, or ma5>^or, 
or whatever he is — however that is Wllat 
they call him here; you may have s^en 
him, sir, at monsieur le Blanc’s — a hand- 
some-looking man, to my mind, to be sure 
he is.” 

“ Yes, I remember him very well — I 
have seen him often lately; but what of 
him?” 

“ They do say he is too much in ma- 
dame le Brim’s company, and that she does 
not care for her hu.sband the value of a 
pin : he is a good kind of man, too, by all 
account, only does not keep her strict 
enough. Well, .pr, I was going down the 
'/ 
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great walks yesterday,, and 1 met her .and 
her husband together, fora wonder; wlsen 
up comes the pr^et^ and offers ii^deme 
his arm, and ahe>«-what docs do, ibut 
lets go her hmband’s arm, and walks rofij 
leaicing him to follow behind them like a 
fool, as he must be, begging your honour’s 
pardon Jfor speaking my mind so boldly. 
Well, I said to myself, an Englishman 
would not be apt to take tliat treatment 
quite $o easy, but then ilie women do 
Itere just as they please, and that is bad 
ei^ugh, by all account. When you re- 
turned from your ride yesterday, did you, 
air, see the people looking up at monsieur 
le Brun’s house ?” 

‘J No, J, did^ot rep^^^^them, Morgan : 
wl^^lt^wa,; .th^ ^tifeettlieir attention 
more than usual?” , 

“ Oh, ,sir„ tl^e poor foolish, man has got 
hinaself so laughed at^ fo^ he must needs 
havediis coat of arms, as they call it, put 
up over the door of his house; all carved 
out in stontv- three birds all of a rovp ; and 

. VOL. III. I 
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they do say, sir, they are cmlcoos, of all 
tilings in the world for hm to choose; 
tiiere is the gentlemen’s servants laughing 
ifeadyito kill themselves about it; and well 
they may, to my mind ; so, as I jiassed by, 
I just asked k>id Annandale’s valet, Mr. 
Mackenzie, what Jill the bustle meant? 
and he it ,was that told me all about it, 
and he swears tlie}' are indeed cncloos, as 
like as possible. It is a pity the poor man 
should be so ridiculous, says I, but at the 
same time I could not help laughing at 
this fancy of his.” 

“ Morgan, you must not repeat all the 
scandal you hear,” said his master — “ it is 
not proper; and as to the whim of having 
his coat of arms over his door, Mr. le Brun 
has certainly a right to do so if he pleases, 
though it may be silly enough. As to tlie 
story of the cuckoos, depend on it, Mor- 
gan, some malicious person first t'prcad 
the report, with the wish to mortity his 
pride by making him appear ridiculous, 
and I would not wish you to assist in the 
scheme by repeating it.” 
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This was not the first story of the kind 
•that Mr. Hamilton had heard of le Brun, 
who had literally beebme, as Morgan said, 
the Hugh of the whole town : the little 
.vahity of displaying so publicly his arafo- 
rial bearings had drawn on him the con- 
tempt and ridicule of the people of Dinan, 
who had industriously spread the report 
that Morgan related to lus master, and 
which had afforded himself and the rest of 
his liveried brethren a most excellent joke, 
as they thought it, at the expence of mon- 
sieijr le Brun. 

Finding hir. Hafniltdn not much dis- 
posed to encourage this sort of gossiping, 
he dropped the subject; but as he very 
much liked to hear the sound of his own 
voice, whenever he had it in his power, he 
began another topic of conversation equal- 
ly whimsical, by saying — “ Your honour 
was so kind as to let me go with Jervis to 
the fair or wake yesterday.” 

“ W ell, Morgan, did you find any thing 
there worth seeing?” inquired his mas- 
1 % 
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ter, in a good-humoured tone of afikbility> 
which greatly encouraged the old man to 
proceed in his relation of the marvellous, 
which he so much delighted in ; and it 
nmst be acknowledged, he had of lateluid 
ample field fear it, and sulgects innumera- 
ble, in a land where the customs and man- 
iicrs differed so widely from those of his 
own country. 

“ I saw such heaps of people,” said he, 
“ all as busy as a swarm of bees in a hot 
summer's day, sir — some were buying and 
selling ribbons, toys, lace, and suchhke; 
but the best fun to me was the cattle feir. 
I saw there such horses! bless your ho- 
nour, such horses 1” 

“ What, were they such fine horses 
th<3i?” said Mr. Hamilton. 

“ Oh no ! I believe you would not have 
said so, had you seen them, sir; they were 
only fit to be cut up for the dqgs — such a 
])uor carrion set of ’em, all skin and boug^ 
like very notamks, as a body may say; and 
the«j poor sorry beasts they selling 
by the pound, at,- twopence halfpenny a 
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pmind! * And de«r enough says Jer- 
vis to me, * for stieh poor devils, that 
looked a® if all the hags in Christendom 
had been riding on When we were 

ttred of this sport, we went into another 
part ef the fkit; among a great crowd of 
all? sorts of folks, gentle *aad simple, and 
there what slidrM w€*see but a whole par- 
cel of women and girls, ranged ail along in 
at rowi without * eap.or bit of any thing 
trpOR' their h&ids, witli their long hair 
streaming down their backs, looking 
for aU the world like hewses’ tails. Well, 
thiiiks Ij what fancy is this ? So presently 
I heard two or three dirty-looking fellows 
come and chatter to one, and flicii to an- 
other, all in thdr French gibberish ; so I 
could not tell w'hat they said, but sjiw 
^em very deliberately shake one of tlie 
women by the hair, and then the next to 
her. I thought the girls took this rude 
behaviour mighty quietly — to be sure, they 
bad no business to be standing w'ithout 
tlieir caps. I had half a mind to correct 
'one of the fellows for hie impudence, as 1 
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then iancicd it, when he, taking out a- 
grt at pair of scissars from his pocket, took 
hold of a very jiretty girl tliat I was stand- 
ing near to, and witlioiit more tor do, dock- 
ed her hair off, quite close to her ears, and 
llicn giving her some money, which she 
look with a very good grace, he put the. 
curls up in a bag, and marched oflf to make 
another such bargain, while the girl very- 
contentt'dly put on her cap, and joined a-, 
company of dancers that were fiwting it 
away just by. .Jervis tells me the country: 
girls sell their hair in this manner feveny 
year; but to my mind it is a very urvdtcent 
sort of a thing— I would not let my Meg 
do so, I know. — Why, please your honour, 
they would not hardly believe such a thing 
in England — I fear, when I come to teU 
all I have seen and heard, the good people 
at Wyecliffe will be apt to think I am ro« 
maiuitig.” 

Mr. Hamilton could not forbear smiling^ 
at Morgan’s description of the French fair, 
but being now dressed, he dismissed the 
old man, who was, highly gratified by hav- 
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ing been indulged' in relating his, curious 
adventures. 

Mrs. 'J'remayne, Cecilia, and Edward, 
were all assembled round the breakfast- 
table, when Mr. Hamilton made his ap- 
pearance among them. The table was lite- 
rally strewed with bouquets of beautiful 
flowers, and small baskets of fruit, the 
choicest of the kind that the lateness of 
the season could afford ; under each plate 
lay, neatly folded as a note, and addressed 
to each individual of the family, a compli- 
mentary and elegant charade in verse. 
Surprised at this unexpected specimen of 
French gallantry, Mr. Hamilton inquired 
if it was any pai-ticular festival or saint’s 
day? 

“ My dear brother, you have forgotten, 
I suppose, that it is the twenty-second of 
November to-day,” said Mrs. Tremayne. 

“ Now then I understand the meaning 
of all these unusual decorations — they are 
as offerings to Saint Cecilia” said be, em- 
bracing his daughter, “ or rather in com- 
'pliment to her names^e. But what are 
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the charades about ? Jet me tty my skill in 
unravelling their mysterious meaning.’' 

As he w^s thus engaged, in c£Une An- 
nie Campbell, who, with hep usfual en- 
chanting naivete of manner, deckred she 
was come thus early to make her htimble 
offering to her favourite saint. Kneeling 
in the most graceful attitude to her oou8in> 
she presented her with a small basket of 
exquisite workmanship, idled with artifi- 
ciid flowers of the rarest beauty,-eadi per- 
fumed with the essence, of that particular 
flower, so well imitated by the hand of art. 

Cecilia raised and embraced the fair do- 
nor of this little gift, with t!)e liveliest 
emotions of gratitude and love, for her 
affectionate and elegant compliment, ren- 
dered doubly dear from the well-known 
sincere attachment of that lovely ghk 

“ You are to spend the day with us; re- 
member, Annie,” said Mrs. TremH 3 me ; 
“ we are to have a concert this evening, and 
have invited a few fnends to join our own 
domestic circle : lord Annandale is to be 
the number,” said sjie, smiling significant- 
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ly, wliich rather deepened the hue of rosy 
"Tlealth on tbcdjcek of her fair visitor. 

“ Annie had better stay,. now- sh^ is with 
us,” said -Mr. Hamilton ; “ we shall then 
make sure of her company ; lady Harriet 
will know where die is, or we can send 
Morgan to say she breakfasts with us this 
morning. Come here, my little fairy, and 
help me to make oat this charade, w hicli 
has- -so puzzled- ue ah.” 

Thus occupied, the happy party were 
detained to a later hour than usual at the 
breakfast-tahle : lord Annandale and doc- 
tor Ellerslie- were announced belbre they 
had finished explaining the several cha- 
rades that lay scattered among the fruit 
and flowei’s w^hicli were so profusely spread 
around. The doctor exclaimed, with jire- 
tended surprise — Why, good people, 
.what, time did you rise tln& morning? 
here- have I been up almost tliese three 
hours— -Shame on you ! shame on such la- 
ziness ! I called, intending to take a walk 
with some of you, and here I find tiiafc 
IS.. 
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you have but just thrown iby your night- 
caps— But, blfcss me! whuthaveyou hoire/ 
fioH'ers and iiV/ei-Jowa? for 'breakfiistl ra- 
tlier light food, I should imagine— «not such 
as would suit my stomach this cold morn- 
ing,” added he, jocosely, at the same' time 
very deliberately putting on his spectacles, 
first very carefully rubbing the glasses to; 
make them perfectly clear; tlien toking up 
a charade, he began to con it over with all 
due soleiiuilty. 

Annie wliispcrcd her cousin that the 
doctor reminded her just then of an owl 
peeping out of an ivy bush.— “ That wig! 
that ticniendous wig !” said she, ready to 
laugh at his grave demeanour, so ill suited 
to the gallant verses he was studying with 
profound atteiUioii. 

Ke at length replaced the charade on 
the tjible, put his spectacles up in tlteir 
case, and made no other comment on wliat 
he had perused, but by an audible huntpli! 
very audible indeed to all presctit. but 
meant only to himself. 
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” Wdl, doctor, and what do you think 
"“of these charades ?” said Mr. Hamilton. 

“ Kniginas not worth the solving — dog- 
grel rhymes, and Frendi flummery all—r 
wough to turii the girls’ heads with love 
and vanity; the cunning gypsies leant 
fast enough to set a value on their own 
pretty faces, without having this nonsense 
whispered in their ears. Hum it all, Ha- 
milton, burn them all, I advise yon as a 
friend,” said be, with pretended gravity, 
while he scrambled up the billets that lay 
near him, as if he really meant to throw 
them in the fire. 

Annie and Cecilia believing he was 
going to execute his threat, and unwilling 
to lose those C()mj)ositions of flattery and 
gallantry, now earnestly entreated the 
seemingly obdurate doctor to spare the 
cliarades, while Annaiidale and Edward, 
guessing it to be but a joke of their old 
friend’s, enjoyed the lamentations of the 
ladies, at the same time pretending to join 
^hem in petitioning the doctor not to de- 
stroy those precious effusions of French 
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gallantly, wbidi he had- go 
purloined. , ’ r 

" There, you see, Hamilton, what a Va- 
lue they set on those trifles! I told- you-, 
how it would be,” said Ellerslie, while, 
with a well-affected air of reluctance,, he 
resigned bis prey to the fair pleado’S; ' 
When he had prevailed oft the gentle- 
men to accompany him in a walk, he took 
leave of the ladies, who had declined being 
of the party, as they should be engaged 
that morning in making preparations for 
the evening. 


CHAPTER VI. 


*' I SHALL want my harp,” fiaid Annie, 
“ and I have told Annandale that he 
should have my father’s flute, which is a 
most excellent one: I wish, Cecilia, you 
w^ould walk home with me, to order them- 
and my dress for this evening to be sent 
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liere— I wittteil Blanche what to get ready ■ 
Tor me, and shall not detain you ten nffi-i 
irtrtes. Do, my dear girl, get on your 
bonnet, and let us go directly ; if you 
with me, lady Harriet will not teaze me' 
to gO" with her to the concert at madaroe 
le Brun’s— I knm^^ she will, if I go alone; 
my fiither does not wish to control me — ^lic 
had rather I did as I liked best in this 
matter; but I know. not why, but lady 
Harriet and Victoiro try till they can to 
persuade me to be at this party — indeed, 
they cannot endure I siiould be away from 
them one single hour: I do not wisli to 
offend them, but I cannot give up my 
whole time to them, now you and my un- 
cle are so near.” 

Cecilia could easily guess the motives 
of both those ladies; but being now ready 
to attend her cousin, did not enter tlicn 
into any explanation as to her own senti- 
ments on that subject. They both took. 

of Mrs. Tremayne for the present, 
assuring her the y would not slay longer 
r-rhan was absolutely necessary, as they 
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should leave her al(me during their ab> 
sence. , , . ■ 

“ Oh, never mind me— 1/ shall employ 
myt^f while you are gone in decorating 
the I’oom with these beautiful flowers of 
yours : we shall look quite gay to-night,” 
said she; “ and your little elegant basket, 
Annie, shall be placed on Cecilia’s work- 
table, if she do not object to my display- 
ing your costly present to her aaintskip^” • 

“ It shall be entirely as you please, my 
dear aunt — it will, I make no doubt, be as 
much admired by our visitors as it is 
prized by me.” 

They had not been long gone, when 
Morgan brought a parcel to Mrs. Tre- 
mavne; he said it came from Paris — he had 
been told so by the porter. As she bad not 
heard that her brother or Edward expect- 
ed any such parcel, she was not a little 
surprised, and thinking there might be 
some mistake, looked at the direction. 

“ It is for Miss Cecilia, ma’am,” said 
^lorgan. “ It is very light for so large a 
parcel,” added he, on pbserving the good 
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lady look rather perplexed as to 'whttt' it 
could probably be, and by whom sent. 

“ It is for my niece, I see,” said’ she— it 
is no mistake I find; leave it here, Mor- 
gan — ^Cecilia will be soon' home; I shall 
not open it till her return.” 

Annie and her cousin had been detained 
longer than they expected, by some visi- 
tors to lady Harriet, who, in wniplinicnt 
to her, had adopted theKnglish custojn of 
paying nwrning visits. \’ictoire and Jier 
luxjtlier endeavoured to prevail on the tair 
t ijusius to stay till the evening at colonel 
(.‘aiiipbeU's, entreating them to go to ma- 
dame le Brun’s with themselves and lady 
Harriet; it would, they said, be the »no«t 
elegatit entertainment that bad lately bi>en 
given at Dinan. 

Cecilia politely thanked them, but de- 
clined going, as her fitther had invited a 
few friends to a private concert that even*, 
ing.— “ Annie lias very kindly en^ged to * 
^twour us with her company,” said she. 

I should be quite jealous if Miss 
'Campbell were to devote so much of her 
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tipie Jo any other friend,* l^t I esamofe he? 
astonished ft her extreme partiality to oiif ■ 
so charmingly engaging as her fair ooustri, 
Misa^ Hamilton” /; . > 

This remark ,wa8 made by Victoire to 
her brother, who -gallantly declared it was 
impossible to decide -w’hich of the lovely 
cousins was ,most endiianting.; he iigain 
expressed his regret that he sliould not 
meet them at madame le Brim’s concert^ 
and insisted on attending them to Mr, 
Hamilton’s: fortunately for all parties, the 
gentlemen were not returned. Mrs. Trc- 
mayne received the count with her usual 
politeness, and as Edward was not present, 
she felt no alarm, but did not urge him to 
lengthen his visitj dreading the return of 
HlfeTiilton and her son : an interview, be- r 
tween Edward and Eugene de Bironville, 
she ever wished- to avoid as much as po8-» 
sible. 

, The count had but just taken leave, and 
could not have be^ far ftom the houses 
when the gentlemen returned. Lord An- 
nandole and doctor EUexslie staid but se 
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&hort tltii'e, and proceeded towards their 
hotel. As soon as they were gone, Mi’s. 
'Fremayne told her brother of the visit she 
had received from De BironviUe in their 
absence : she again begged her son to be 
on his guard, and not urge the vindictive 
spirit of the count, who, she said, appeared 
now to wish to conciliate matters^ it would 
be as well not by any means to refer to the 
past, and as he was disposed to behave 
with decent respect,'it would be wrong to 
irritate him by rude Uuntness, or sarcastic 
contempt. 

Edward continued silent, and it was 
some time before the united entreaties of 
bis friends could prevail so far as to obtain 
his consent to be sometimes of the same 
parties with that object of his detestation, 
Eugene dfe BironviUe. Annie in vain 
pleaded in behalf of the young count — she 
could not convince Edward of 'the truth 
of what she herself still implicitly believed, 
avlat he bad mistaken Eugene for his cou- 
sin Camille de BironviUe. As she could 
not by any argument convinco him of 
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uhat appeared to her «o probable, she 
owned to Cecilia aftcrw'^afds, that she 
thought her lover obstinately tenacious of 
his own opinion. * 

“ I had nearly forgotten to tell you, Cc- 
eilia, here is a parced for you, my dear — it 
vvas brought while you were out,” said 
Mi^, Ticmayne; “Morgan says the bearer 
tedd him it came from Paris.” 

“ A parcel for me, dear aunt ! What 
can it be ?” said Cecilia. 

*• Do open it — 1 long to see what it is. 
How large a parcel ! If it were not so light, 
I should have thought it a young child in 
a cofhn, it is such an unaccountable shape ” 
said Annie, all impatience to open the 
thick envelt>pe of this unlooked-for pre- 
sent. 

“ You are really an excejjdingly strange 
girl ; but stay, I caimot untie this string; 
do get my aunt’s scis,sars off her table,” 
said Cecilia, almost as anxious to see the 
contents of the parcel as her cousin, wfiO 
exclaimed with rapture — “ Oh ! what a 
beauty! what a sweet tiling! it is a Ijrc* 
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just snch aone aslraitv at theshop in Pa- 
ris,, whej'e my harp was bought. My deaf 
cousin, do try it-~I hope it is a good one; 
it will be delightful for you to play this, 
evening.” 

'• Have you any idea who sent it?” said 
toward, who was a most attentive ob- 
server of what was then passing ; “ here 
is a billet you let fall — perhaps it -is from 
the donor, whoever that may be,” added 
he, stooping to pick up a paper neatly 
tplded. . 

This had fallen on the floor quite uii- 
perceived either* by Annie or .Cecilia, so 
engaged were they both in looking at the 
unexpected gift. Cecilia took the paper 
from Edward, and on opening it, found it 
contained a copy of verses, addressed to 
herself, in tile most elegant style of deli- 
cate compliment. Still more astemished, 
she gave the billet to her aunt and Annie 
to read ; Edward was impati^t to read it, 
/aifd taking the paper from Annie, as she 
r declared they were the prd^ftest Frmudi 
verses she had ever read, he gboaced his 
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eye bastUy over thtitiii tvhen ^ iliotight 
struck him, that he had seen the hand- 
writihg stNiSewhere' tet^y, but coukl not 
at that moment recollect when or where ; 
the name of Valerie, whi<*h had been part- 
ly concealed by a fold hi the billet, next 
engaged his attention, and put his' suspi- 
dons beyond alt doubt — “ It is from 
your devoted yalerie/ Mid Edward to his 
cousin. 

“From Valerie! no^ thatia impossible 
—he is not at Paris, be is at Sedan ; it can- 
not be from him,” replied Cecilia; “and 
he could never think of sending me this 
present, even suppose he were at Paris — I 
am almost a stranger to him.” 

“ But you have forgotten, Cecilia,” said 
her father, “ the message I gave you from 
the countess de Bonneval ; she expected 
liim in Paris, and 1 think it not unlikely 
she may have told him hoWmuch you ad- 
mired his lyre, and perhaps even went so 
far as to advise him to send you one lil^ 
it— it is only another proof of his gallan- 
try; she is just the character who would 
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like ilkersclf, and judges tiie same of you, 
my love.” 

Annie, in the meantime, quite heedless 
of these debates, was trying the instru- 
ment, wliich she assured them was the 
sweetest-toned of any she had ever heard. 
— “ You must positively use it to-night, 
Ceciha,” said she; “ it seems sait on pur- 
pose to be in readiness for our concert — 
pcrliaps the very mifit * herself sent it to 
her favoBiite votary : my sweet cousin, 
you cannot presume to refuse the celestial 
gift : if you do, I can only say I shall be 
tempted to steal it, and thus commit sacri- 
lege.” 

“ I think it is indeed from Valerie,” said 
Mrs. Treinayne. " I shall begin to give 
some credit to what madame de Bonneval 
asserts, that you, Cecilia, have made a 
conquest you never ki tended. Poor Va- 
kne!” said she, as if commiserating his 
luckless fate. “ I really cannot pretend to 
'lu'C'ise you how to aot, fur he will be most 
l^cruoUy hurt if you return his present; and 

yeitr«*~— ” 
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Edward intermpting his mother, said 
with great earnestness — “You will i«>t 
keep it, 1 suppose, C-eeHia?” 

“ Most certainly 'ttot,” she replied, after 
a moment’s deliberation. 

Edward made no !ferther remark, -but 
his fine dark eyes sparkled with delight, at 
this positive determination of his cousin’s. 

“ Not keep it! bow ridiculous! how 
precise you are, Cecilia ! you Cannot send 
it back; you do not know monneur Vale- 
rie's address; you are, I think, too scrupu- 
lous; nonsense! nonsense! you must and 
shall keep it,” said she, perceiving lier 
f«)usin’s intention of remonstrating on the 
iijipropriety of doing so. 

“!• shall undoubtedly s«)d it back to 
niadaine Eonneval, imd beg her to return 
it to her friend, with iny thanks for his 
politeness, but must beg her to aa|p 1 de- 
cline acce])ting it, in the manner least 
painful to his feelings.” 

“ Cecilia, my love,” said her fat&er, 
“ you have determined exactly as I coulm 
wish, but I was willing to leave the whole 
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affair to be settled 48 yoy tbou'jljt ilwht, 
ayid I am not disappointed in so doiii^” 

Annie no longer dared to urge ber cou- 
sin on the subject, but reluctantly saw the 
elegant lyre d'ApoUon coiwigned again to 
its case, and packed up in its former en- 
velopes. 

Lady Harriet and her constant compa- 
nion, mademoiselle de Bironville, called at 
Air. Hamilton’s esu'ly in the afternoon, as 
they returned from making purchases in 
the town. — “ AVe could not think of pass- 
ing your door without calling in to see 
yt)u and Mrs. Tremayne,” said Victoire to 
Cecilia. 

Annie, who could think of nothing but 
the present to her cousin, again unpacked 
the lyre, and showing it to the visitors, 
asked if they had evgr seen any thing more 
elegantly finished ? 

“ It is really beautiful,” said ber lady- 
ship : “ whose is it, my love ? is it Miss 
Hamilton’s ?” 

“ It might be,” said Annie, “ but she 
will not accept it, because it is the gift of 
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an unfortunate lover <rf ber’s. I am <1111*6 
vexed with her for penistini' in sending it 
back.” > , , , ' 

Mr. Hamilton not being 'then present, 
she spoke her snitimentS'inore freely than 
she would otherwise have ventured. 

Lady Harriet merely said-—** No doubt 
Miss Hamilton will act with due pro^Haety 
in this delicate affair, better than either 
you or T, Annie, could advise her.” 

Victoirc hesitated not to declare it 
would be the most barbarous thing she 
could do to seird back the lyre— Valerie 
would be quite au dcsespoir; she would 
certainly advise her to keep it, especially 
as slu' had heard Miss Hamilton speak in 
raptures of his playing and singing, and 
this M'as just such an instrument as he 
had plajed at tlie hotel— her 'cliarming 
friend Cecilia had frequently mentioned 
it when praising the beautiful voice of 
monsieur Valerie;' and then, as if casually, 
asked if she had not some of his romanoes 
written out by him for h^? 

** Oh yes, my cousin has several, two in 
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pait^tiular are vtiey’ prst^^ 1 have copied 
tbettt into mf lAimie. 

Cecilia was rather surprised at the tnaai- 
tier SI which ^Victoke had descnbed her 
admiratiwi of Vslerie’e voioe and skill in 
music; she had oartainly expressed her- 
self wiamly in his praise to her cousin, but 
never to mademoiselle de Bironville ; to 
her she had, on the contrary, been parti- 
cularly guarded in her expressions, dread- 
ing her raill^: she now felt parti- 
<»larly chagrined at tlie remarks of her 
visitor eonoeming Valerie; she feared they 
might again be repeated kt the presence 
of fklward. At this time both he and 
Mr. HamUton were gone to the house of 
a musidan, of >vhom they had hired some 
musical instruments tor their fHends ex- 
pected in the evening, but whidi had been 
delayed to be sent as ordered. 

After the departure of lady Harriet and 
lier friend, Aimie, attended by her maid 
Blanche, retired to the apartment of her 
cousin, to perform tlie duties of the tdlet, 

VOI-. III. K 
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ill «lher words, to 4re8S for the eveniiig. 
In the ineantix](ie,.Mrs. Treioayne and her 
niece were carefully replacing the lyre , in 
the ease in which it had been sent, and in> 
tended to send it the following day cm its 
road to Pfuis, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme wish Cecilia owned she felt to 
possessed of an instrument of this descrip- 
tion ; bad not Valerie been the donor, had 
tnadame Bonneval presented it herself, she 
would gladly have kept it, she told her 
fuiit, as they were arranging the packing 
of this presi^t, which had caused such de- 
bate among them. 

Mrs. Tremayne, finding a direction on 
the inner side of the outer envelope, she 
examined it, and found it to be sent from 
the mu^c-warehouse, to madame de Bon- 
peval, at the Hotel de Bonneval : a lull to 
her from the owner of the shop, containing 
^le charge for the identical lyre they had 
Pl Hifivc pos^ssion, Qonvinced Cecilia and 
her aunt tliat the countess was the pur- 
chaser of it, and paobidily had played them 
the trick of passing ^ off as a present fiom 
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.Vdierie: the account, with the receipt for 
payment, they had by chance :found among 
the diflSsrent bits of paper, stuffed in be- 
tween the lyie and its case, to prevent the 
wood and inlaid work from being injured 
in travellmg,— •* You will, of course, «iy 
love, give up the idea of sending it awf^, 
now you are convinced it is a present from 
your friend the countess ; I see through 
the whole trick now, and we will find 
some method of being revenged for thin 
frolic of hers : but say nothing to your far- 
ther, and play on it this evening to sur- 
prise Iiim. We will tell Annie when she 
comes ; she will -enjoy the trick with all 
her heart; she isadear lov^ of mirth, and, 
besides, will be delighted to find you will 
keep the present after tdl, as she so mud! 
wished you to do/’ 

** But the verses are signed in the 
ofValme,” saidCedlia: “do you think 
madame de Bonneval would venture so ftr 
as to sign his name?*^ said she, rather 
doubtfrilly. 

K > 
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“ She would, in my opinion, my dear, 
say, as it was all en badinage, it was per- 
fectly allowably and would not mind tell- 
ing Valerie himself the liberty she had 
taken with his signature,” replied her aunt. 

Upon comparing the writing with the 
songs copied by Valerie, the ladies were 
both convinced they were not written by 
the same person who wrote the verses, al* 
though they were meant to appear in the 
same handwriting, and had deceived them 
on a slight view only. Cecilia, quite sa- 
tisfied on this point, no longer hesitated 
about keeping her present; Annie, de- 
lighted to hear this, did not inquire very 
particularly into the cause of her cousin’s 
change of mind, provided she was to keep 
the charming beautiful lyre. 

The evening passed away to the delight 
and satisfaction of the whole party, except- 
ing Bdward, who was both surprised and 
hurt at the strange and tickle conduct of 
CeciUa, after she had so positively asserted 
h» determination to return Valerie his 
present. With the impatient and hasty 
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way of judging by appearances only, with- 
out taking time for investigating the real 
state of the case, which before bad so often 
misled him, he now accused his cousin 
of silly capriw, and wantonly trifling with 
his feelings : he did not in words accuse 
her, but his looks spoke his sentiments 
equally plain, and Ixtrayed a want of con- 
fidence in her which piqued her pride. 
Conscious as she was that his reproaches 
were unmerited, and Jiis decision on her 
conduct hasty and ungenerous, she did 
not at first perceive the change in his 
manner. She played and sung uncommon- 
ly Avell, and received the applause t)f the 
company ; all but Edward praised her 
voice, and her light elegant touch of the 
instrument, on Avhich she apj)eared to ex- 
cel ; the lyre itself, the <»use of his secret 
uneasiness, Edward iiad the inortiHoation 
to hear universally admired. He endea- 
voured to rally bis spirits, and appear un- 
concerned, but he was still thoughtful and 
dejected ; it was the first instance of her 
having broken her promise — the first proof 
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he had had that Cecilia wa? ever guilty 
the caprice and folly so commonly attii^ 
bated to her sex, and which the lords of 
the creation sometimes flatter themselvoa 
t?tfy are exempt from ; how true tins idea 
may be, we will leave to the reader, eitheS 
male or female, to decide. 

At ten o’clock at night, tlte most en» 
chanting band of music began the sere* 
nadc; the weather was so remarkably mild 
for the time of year, tliat the windows of 
the apartment were all thrown open> in 
iM'def that the music might be lieard more 
distinctly ; many fine pieces of musiewere 
played, with several national airs, among 
which, Vive Henri Quait'e was admirably 
performed. 

As Annie and Cecilia stood by the open 
window, they clearly distinguished the full 
mellow tones De Bironville’s voiee, 
which rose in mdodious harmony above 
his companion’s less powerful notes, which 
were more blended with the sounds of the 
various instruments wldch oomposed the 
band. Romances and lighter urs next 
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succeeded, and the whole Wi^ oohduded 
by the favourite English songs, ‘ Role 
Britannia,’ and ‘ God save the King^^ 
which, perf6rmed as they both were with 
great taste, delighted our English party ; 
the latter grand and national air, played 
by a full band, rose with all the melodious 
grandeur of a fine anthem, as it swelled on 
the ear, or died away in the distance. Mr. 
Hamilton and the gentlemen with him 
joined in the chorus with heartfelt since* 
rity. This was the most flattering com* 
plhnent that could be paid by the noblesse 
of Dinan to the EngliSli fiimilies tlten re- 
6id«it among them. 

When all was again silent, as it was get* 
ring late for Annie to be absent from 
home, she proposed returning; but as her 
Other’s carriage had notyetbeensentfor her, 
as had been promised, and Mrs. Tremayne 
was unwilling to allow her to walk home, 
she prevailed on her to wait some time 
longer; but Annie, thinking lady Harriet 
had returned without calling for her, de- 
termined to walk, attended by some of 
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her party,— I have, you see, 'beaux 
etiough to escort me^I shall be well 
guarded ; lord Ann^ndale, my unde, - and 
IMward, have all engaged to take care trf’ 
me; and no stranger will dare molest me, 
if doctor Ellerslie will undertake to guard 
me — they will be so much awe-struck in 
his presence, that the most hardy will not 
approach him.” 

“ It appears that I cannot impress yoU 
with awe, you little graceless truant from 
your father’s house; here is more fuss 
about getting you back again, than if you 
were an Indian princess, and we all your 
slaves: you were not born in India for 
nothing, 1 see — you are fond of a numerous 
retinue. But here comes our carriage, my 
lord ; suppose tve run off with the heiress 
of Dunethvin” said the doctor; “ we can 
do as we please about leaving her at her 
father’s, or make sure of her as our prize. 
You may do as you please, but mind, I 
shall not promise — I- will not say I intend 
to part with her so soon ; 1 may chance to 
cwry her off to Scotland.” 
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Annandale declared his readiness ■ 
to join in the plot ; provided he might be 
allowed to accompany her, he did not care 
how soon the scheme was put in execution. 

Annie being placed under fjoctor El- 
lerslie’s care, was soon set down at her fa- 
ther’s house, and found him at home, but 
TOither lady Harriet or Victoire were yet 
returned. He told her they both staid so 
very late, that he left them to the care of 
the count and his mother ; he was quite 
weary himself, and hoped it would not be 
long before the party would return. 

“ My dear father, I can see you are quite 
fatigued,” said Annie, alfectionately em- 
bracing him ; “ you have a headache, I 
know you have,” said she, with extreme 
tenderness of voice and manner : “ can I 
get you'any thing to relieve it, dear papa?” 

“ The sight of you, my darling girl, 
will do me the most good,” said he. “ I 
am ratlier tired ; I liave been out too much 
lately — I am not so well able to bear this 
coiistant round of visiting as 1 once was^ 
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AnnH and the French kdies weaiyme 
dreadfully —>hut I muat not aay so before 
madame de BironviUc or her daughter. I 
begin to get heartily ndt of it; I wish, 
with my soul, I was in London again, 
and had got rid of tliem both. Come, 
my love, sit down by me, and tell me how 
you have been amused at your uncle's ; 
have you and Cecilia been warbling away 
again ? 1 had rather liave heard you both, 
than any of the line, affected, nonsensksd 
misses I have been listening to the last 
three hours. I really detest the French* 
women in general ; I cannot think bow it 
is lady Harriet likes them so much : you 
must have observed, it is entirely to please 
her that I have the Bironvilles with us, 
for they are no great favourites of mine, 
and 1 do not wish you, my dear girl, to 
take example by Victoire ; she may do as 
■a companion, but never adopt her man* 
ners, let me beg of you, Annie : as you 
are now, you are every thing your fond 
father can wish you to be->-I should he 
grieved indeed to see you like her ; her 
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pei^ levity is ihsufibr&ble in my eyes, and 
I think her a girl df no- principles.* * 

This was almost the first mitim and 
only lesson that colons Campbell had ever 
giv«i his daughter resjiecting her ccm- 
duet ; she promised to remember what he 
had urged, and again jierceiving his dejec* 
tion, expressed her rmxiety respecting hii 
health. 

" 1 believe your loise is sincere and frortt 
the heart, my Annie,” said he ; “ you are 
now my only real comfort, my child; 
whilst 1 see you happy, I cannot be com*- 
pletely miserable,” added he, sighing 
deeply. 

The endearing caresses and kind atten- 
tion of bis lovely girl somewhat lessened 
the emotions of grief and of melancholy 
reproaches of conscience which for the 
time preyed on his spirits, exhausted and 
■weary as he then was, by the exertions he 
had sustained in the attempt to appear 
gay amongst the gay, when he •was, in 
fbct, more disposed for rest and quietness. 
<!foe cause his unusual depression was 
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the fear that he should not be able speedi- 
ly fo getrid of the Bironvillesj The con- 
duct of Victoire bad lately «o. much dis- 
gusted him^'^^that .he b^ii to see she was 
a dangerous companion to his own inno4> 
cent girl : tlie principles of madame and 
her son lie highly disapproved of, and he 
had that day urged lady Harriet not to in- 
vite them for any length of time, as he 
wished much to get rid of their company ; 
but she had had the address so to manage 
him as to induce him to give up the point, 
and to promise they should remain some 
time longer in his family; but this promise 
was most reluctantly given : he began to 
be aware he was not the master in his own 
house — not from his being at all deficient 
i?i spirit, when roused by contradicticm, 
but lady Harriet liad gained such an in- 
fluence over her infatuated husband, that 
.slie could persuade him to what she 
]>lcased — she had the entire art of guiding 
him, even in liis most way wmnl humours. 

Unwilling to grieve her, he had often 
acted against his own judgment, and never 
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than hi the {ifreMsnt instance; and 
this was the (iause tf his present mekn- 
chdy , which Annie so afiectionately strove 
to dissipate by her more lively manners 
and topics of convers^jpn. Lady Harriet 
and her friends did hot return till long 
after she had left her uncle’s. 

When lord Annandale and the doctor 
ran off with their fair prize, Cecilia and 
her aunt were conversing together respect- 
ing their intended departure from Dinan, 
which, was to take place the next wc-ek. 
Mr. Hamilton was engaged in reading tlie 
Gazette de Fj'ancc, and Edward was lean- 
ing against the window, apparently lost in 
a profound reverie, when his senses were 
recalled to what was })a8sing near him, by 
the soft notes of music again ascending 
from the street below, just in front of tlie 
house. He gently opened the window, and 
cautiously looking out, lest he should be 
observed by the midnight musician, he 
beheld two figures, very much concealed 
in the large cloaks they wore, which made 
it impossible to discover who they were: 
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tail and robwt inibicm; ‘Hteotfaier^ 
of les» stature had a avore youtMul ap? 
pecaance than foniler, as far ta cdnld 
be guessed without seeing the features of 
<^her — ^for the of both were shaded 

by the darkness of the night, which was 
but feebly broken by the faint giimmerihg 
of a single lamp, that was suspended before h 
house some distance off. The yoiingCT only 
of these late visitants was serenading tliera; 
he played on a lyre, which he accompa- 
nied witli his voice ; he was, at the mo- 
ment Edward listened, singing the ro- 
mance of the Troubadour de Tage, who 
immediately knew it to be one of Valerie’s. 

Could it indeed be his rivai? thought 
Edward: was it Valerie himself then 
singing? He had, then, again left Paris, 
and come to seek Cecilia at Dinan. 

This supposition appeared more tlian 
probable to our anxious haro, whose he£urt 
beat with violent emotions of jealous sus- 
picion. 

“ Did I hear singing?” said Cedlia, 
starting np, and running towards the win** 
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dow: “who Edviurd; do yoakntMr?* 

“ Bother let. mo ask jfotf that ques^oo: 
listen*” sdd'hc, “ and you may not need 
any seply as to who is this midnight sem 
nader; you have heard those play who are 
not so soon forgottoi — ^you have heard the 
TrmbtteUmr de Tagc before this night, I 
think, Cecilia.” 

“ Is it not like Valerie’s song?” said 
Mrs. Treraayne, who had now joined them 
iu listening to the stranger. 

“ My motlier lias a better memory than 
you, Cecilia, or you would have me believe 
so in this instance at least,” said Edward* 
with sometliing of bitterness. 

The air changed, and the plaintive 
sweetness of the voice, as it sung the JVou* 
Velle Nina, another of the songs Valerie 
had copied for her, left Cecilia no longer 
in doubt It was then Valerie, thought 
she, ha: manner and hesitation betraying 
her conviction it was that same Valerie 
she had so often spoken of in terms of tlie 
higbestadmiration ; little imagining he was 
so soon to loar her peace of mind*, and 
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rouse the jealousy of lier lo^r, she Its^ 
teued in breathless agitation till the 
words, Echot nymphe phintive” again 
sounded in her ears ; and when he oondud* 
ed' the last verse, with “ oh dtyux espoir /” 
in the sweet melody of expression pecu- 
liar to Valerie, she could no longer forbear 
exclaiming — “ I am certain it is indeed 
Valerie — the very romance he wrote for 
me, he is now singing.” Nor was she 
mistaken ; the romance in question was 
piirticularly elegant and fanciful in the 
words, the music singularly wild and 
plaintive ; the subject of the song was an 
address of a lover to the nyrnpli Echo, 
who with mournful sympathy repeated 
his lamentations at the absence of his be- 
loved mistress; he addressees Echo, and 
concludes by .describing his joy at the 
hope of again meeting the fair olgect of 
his love; with this he consoles himself 
for her present absence, and cxdaims with 
fond delight, “ Oh doux espoir T Echo is 
supposed to murmur back tbe wish in tlie 
lover’s own melting tones of love and anx- 





kty ‘. the effect ef this iepfetition in sing- 
ing is beantiful, together "with thedyinig 
cadence of the 'voice, in imitation of ' ah 
eCho. Cecilia had played this «md several 
other Frendh fomahceS td her cousin,' 
wliich made him so soon aware that it wta 
line of Valerie’s, when the unknown mu- 
i^cian sung the two already mentioned. 

The two strangers at length left their 
station in ik>nt of monsieur le Tour’s 
house, slowly walked down the street, 
and were soon lost to view in the obscu- 
rity of the distance, and at tliat dark hour 
of the night. Mrs. Tremayne closed the 
window, and seating herself by the lire, 
related to her brother the singular circum- 
stance that had attracted their attention, 
for Mr. Hamilton had been so much en- 
gaged in political reflections, that he had 
not obser'ved what had passed the last 
quarter of an hour. 

Cecilia entered more particularly into a 
description of the two strangers; for if 
even their suspicions were just respecting 
one of them, who could the other be? 
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and as Ire did not play, why should he 
have accompanied Valerie, as tha% would 
be no danger incurred in his coming alone? 

While this was discussing, Edward con<^ 
tinued pei'^Mtly silent, and, as it were, ab^ 
stracted in thought from the company and 
conversation ; and when be took leave of 
Cedlia, there was a reserve and coldnesd 
in his manner towards her which she could 
not avoid observing. She felt exceedingly 
hurt at his behaviour; she had noticed be* 
fore the unusual asperity of his voice and 
style of language in speaking of Valerie* 
but did n(^ imagine he would feel such 
resentment towards herself, without beg- 
ging an explanation, even of her motive 
for keeping the lyre, after she had pro- 
mised to return it. Did he think so 
meanly of her as to think, for the paltry 
wisli of having such a bauble, she could 
be induced to forfeit her wprd with him ? 
or, what was far worse, did he suspect she 
folt any lurking j>artiality for Valerie as a 
lover, when she was dready engaged to 
himself? If Edward could for a tnom^t 
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nadntam such a degrading c^inion of her 
cbsraetar, in point sincethyand honour, 
he waa much beneath that hi^ sttmdiurd 
of excdlence which she had formed in her 
mind as his real dispointion— he had in^ 
deed sunk himself in her estimation. 

It was thus our heroine reasoned, under 
tlie infioence of wounded pride; she had 
the highest notions of honour and inte- 
^ity, and coidd not endure the slightest 
imputation c£ deceit or artifice : this was 
ever suiBcient to rouse lier indignatioJi } 
it was one of the little failings of her dis* 
position— this kind of pride of not being in- 
duced from any motive to depart frcnn the 
engagement she had made, or promise 
given to another; a quick susceptibility 
of feeling made her keenly alive to every 
xeficetion on her conduct, or doubt of b» 
sincerity; oonsdous fhat she would not 
wiUingly wrong another, she expected 
that oonddenoe in every one towards Iter, 
wliich she was disposed to give to tbeiy 
conduct, , till they had proved tbetnselvea 
uuwortliy of it. 
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When Edward had left them, and Mr, 
Hamilton chanced to refer to the last se^ 
renade the ladies had been entertained 
with, he declared it to be his belief tlmt 
they were mistaken in the idea of the per- 
son they heard sing being really Valerie—' 
it was more likely one of the young men 
of their acquaintanoe in Dinan, who had tk 
mind to outdo the others in gallantry; 
and as to the songs being the same, that 
might easily happen, as Valerie had not 
composed them himself— they were no 
doubt purchased, and others could in that 
case get them from Paris, as he had most 
probably ; Valerie, he was convinced, had 
not yet left Sedan, as he had business there- 
that would detain him some months. 

When Edward left them, Mr. Hamil- 
ton asked his daughter how it was she had 
changed her mind respecting the present 
that young Frenchman hud sent her? 
Mrs. Tremayne took upon herself the ex- 
planation required, as Cecilia pleaded 
weariness, and took leave of them both for 
the night. 
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Weary as she undoubtedly was, she did 
not soon compose her mind so as to allow 
her to sleep : again and again she revolved 
in her .imagination the events of the past 
day, and the altered manner of Edward, 
which caused her much anxious rddection 
—for if he were of a jealous temper, she 
sliould be miserable with him, and to be 
displeased with her for such a trifle wavS 
unkind and ungenerous. Could she help 
it, if Valeric chose to come and serenade 
lier? As to the lyre, she fully meant that 
night to have told him why she kept it— 
he might have been certain she had a pro- 
per reason for doing so ; but now, as he 
was so very suspicious, she would not give 
him any explanation whatever — she hated 
a jealous temper, and was resolved to re- 
ceive him very coldly ; it was now, she 
thought, her place to shew resentment. 

CeciUa cried with vexation, till, com- 
jiletely w'caried out by the exertions of the 
day, and the harassed state of her mind, 
she fell into a profound sleep, which lasted 
several hours. 
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When our herdne ffvrdke, « confused 
l«eolieotion of what had passed the pre> 
hading evening crossed her mind'^he 
whole truth gradually broke on lier senses : 
painful as it was to her feelings to acknow- 
ledge it, she owned to herself that Edward 
was not the faultless idol she had fancied 
him; she considered herself injured 
him, and resolved to maintain her resolu- 
tion of shewing her soise of it, in the visi- 
ble change in her manner of receiving him. 

On this occasion, both Edward and 
his cousin were to blame ; they had both 
judged too hastily, and felt that foolish 
pride which led them rather to resent than 
expMn the supposed injury on either side. 
Their dispositions were each amiable, but 
neither faultless ; they were not exempt 
from the little foibles and imperfections 
inherent in human nature, even among 
the most exemplary characters: the les- 
sons of virtue md religion in their educa- 
tion, aided by the worthy examples of 
those who instructed tiiem in their duty, 
had lessened the pride and propensity to 
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evil, but notiv^bolly e)«4icated thenii or 
the lesser defects of tem{)er; checked as 
the quickness of feding, se natural to bddi 
from their infancy, had been, by the watch- 
ful care of Mr. Hamilton and his sister, ,it 
was not overcome, and Cecilia and Edward 
were both liable, fixmx that failing, to be 
led into error, and in a moment of hasty 
resentment, to act in direct opposition to 
what their own judgnoimt would have dic- 
tated, had they taken time to reflect: such 
instances, it must be allowed, were rare 
with Cecilia; from the excellence of her 
heart, resentment could not long remain an 
inmate of her breast. 


CHAPTER VII. 

{n the morning, Cecilia, not expecting to 
see her cousin so early, had entered the 
break^t-room before she perceived he was 
Already there, and alone; he inquired 
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her health, atld hoped she hstd not 
shfihred from the frtlgue of yestCTday, hot 
in so different a way from his usual tone 
of kind inquiry, that it was evident he hatA 
not forgotten the ill impressions circum- 
stances had given him of her late conduct. 
She, on her part, affected perfect indiffer- 
ence, and received him with the eold t &- 
serve of a sliglit acqnaititance, or one 
whom slie had never seen; and imme- 
diately, as if to preclude all further con- 
versation, she took up a book, in which 
she appeared to be so much engaged, as 
to forget any one was then in the room 
with her. 

Edward looked at his watch, feared it 
was slow, and that it would yet be some 
time before his uncle or mother would 
make their appearance ; still more offend- 
ed with CedM, he was determined she 
should not perceive his agitation: Sud- 
denly snatching up his hat, he left the 
room, and hastily returned to his own 
lodgings. There, in an agony of coiitimd- 
mg passions, he paced his apartment witli 
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hasty stc'ps, till rci]ain4ed by the dumes 
that it was past the hour he should have 
been at his nude’s. Dreading lest he should 
he questioned, as to the lateness of his ap- 
pearance, he half resolved to send word he 
was engaged out, and could not come — ^But 
tlieu Cecilia might have told her father 
that he had been there. 

After some deliberation, he thought it 
best, at all events, to go directly to Mr. 
Hamilton’s : ho did so, and Mrs. Trcmayne 
and hCT brother both rallied him on his 
late rising ; but Cecilia remained sdent, 
which her aunt observing, attributed to 
indisposition. — “ You are not in spirits, 
my love,” said she : “ how is this, you are 
generally so very cheerful, and the life of 
our whole party? I fear the night air from 
the window has given you cold ; indeed^ 
Oecdia, you look quite palf.” 

This remark make Kdward look with 
anxiety at his cousin — she was, he thought, 
paler; his anger from tliat moment vanish- 
ed>^ie even ftared he had been too hasty ; 

VOL. I*L L 
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hie longed to inquire why she had kept 
the pfcesent from which had cauted 

him so much vmeaamcss; but he stiU 
would not lead to an explanation, if she 
did not of herself Wish to give it^no 
doubt she had some reason for keeping it 
a, secret Still be most ardently wished to 
ho reconciled, and watched every expres* 
(Slon of her interesting countenance^ to 
Judge if she were seriously offended at his 
late resentful and distant manner. He was 
soon cojivinced by her treatment of him, 
that she had noticed his unkind beha- 
viour, and was very greatly displeased 
with him; whenever he attempted. to en- 
gage her in conversation, she was distant- 
ly polite, but nothing more ; her usual vi- 
vacity and playful wit, when conversing 
%vith him, vanished immediately, and gave 
place to reserve and chilling apathy of 
manner, so much so, that her father and 
aunt observed the change, and concluded 
slie was really ilU and had taken cold the 
evening of the ooncCrt Fereeiwhig this, 
and fearing to distress them, she endea- 
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voured to appear more cheerful — ^but in 
vain : her mind was ^*eatlf agitated; she 
feared she had estimated the excellence of 
her lover’s disposition too highly, shef<^t 
disappointed and unhappy. 

Cecilia proposed to call on Annie, for 
as she had a slight headache, she could not 
that morning amuse herself with her 
drawing or music, and her company might 
pass the time better thali cither of those 
her fevourite occupations, as they in ge- 
neral were. Edward, upon hearing this, 
(^ered to attend her to colonel Campbell’s; 
but she declined accepting his offer, by 
saying she expected Victoire and Annie 
would call on lier some time in the morn- 
ing, and she would then return with them. 

Whilst she was waiting in expectation 
of their visit, she tried to amuse herself by 
playing over one or two of the songs from 
Annie’s collection, w'hich she Irad brought 
ftom Fans; her aunt had requested to 
hear them . — " You will excuse my sing- 
ing, dear aunt,” said she, pensively; 1 
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have really no voice this tnoming. 1 fear 
I shall not be able to perform my promise 
of playing either, although I have this ex- 
cellent instrument; but my hand tremblra 
exceedingly — I cannot manage even one of 
these easy ballads; I must indeed put it 
away till to-moirow, I hope I shall be beti 
ter. then ; but as I do not mean to retuni 
the lyre, I can practise oji it at my leisure.” 

She put away the music-book and in- 
strument, and taking up a book of French 
poetry which she found on the table, con+ 
tinned to read till Kdward went out to 
])ay a visit to Annaudale. 

Annie and mademoiselle de Bironville 
prevailed on Cecilia to go wdth them to 
madaine le Blanc’s, the mother of tliQ 
young monsieur le Blanc she had seen 
frecpiently at ccdonel Campbell’s. .The old 
lady insisting upon their spending the day^ 
with her, as she was left nearly .alone by. 
the absence of her married daughter, wbo 
commonly resided with her, it was a 
good opportunity for Cecilia to avoid tlve 
society of Edward, which, under thfiir pre- 
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sent circumstances, was not in licr eyes so' 
desirable as formerly ; she willingly yield- 
ed to madame’s entreaties, wh.o assured her 
young visitors it woiild be really a charily 
to stay, and she would take upon hcrsell' 
to dispatch a messenger to their friends, to 
let them know they were not to be expect- 
ed home till night. 

Had our heroine been as contcntwl in 
mind as usual, she would have enjoyed 
tlie very agreeable society of niacbmc le 
Blanc and her son: the Ibrmer having in 
lier youth been much among the circles of 
high rmik at Paris, amused them with 
many anecdotes of the then leading fami- 
lies of the nobility who comjiosed the court 
of the unfortunate J^ouis; they, with him, 
at a later period, had many iidlen a sacri- 
fice to tlje ferocity and brutality of the 
disaffected multitude. 

Monsieur le Blanc, unlike most French- 
men, was elegant but not fantastical, at- 
tentive but not presuming ; be had suffi- 
cient of his national character to make 
liim a lively and entertaining companion. 
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with enough of English steadiness of cha* 
i-acter to constitute a. rational ftiend. In 
such company as his and his mother’s, it 
was impossible not to find the time pass 
agreeably, and Cecilia even shared the in- 
fluence oft their powers of pleasing ; she 
felt highly gratified with her visit, al- 
though she was incapable of enjoymg the 
pleasure of it as at any other time. At 
an e:irly hour, accompanied by her cousin 
and hoi friend, she returned home, where 
Annie, taking leave of her, insisted on 
engaging her cousin to a party she in- 
tended giving the next day . — “ There 
will be a delightful little dance at night; 
you must come— do come, my dear girl; 
dancing, you . know, is a sovereign remedy 
with me for a cold, and your headache 
aj'ises from one, no doubt; it was very late 
before our gallant cavaliers had concluded 
their serenade.” 

Cecilia reluctantly consented ; she fear- 
^ an entire refusal would disappoint her 
cousin, or she would very gladly have ex- 
cused herself altogether ; as it was on the 
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condition that she should be flowed to 
return home .early, shecomplied with An- 
nie’s pressing invitation. 

“ What! running away from us again 
tp-morrow, Cedlia !” said her fatlier; “ you 
are becoming quite dissipated, child; I had 
almost a mind to refuse your going, for I 
fear such a constant round of visiting is 
too much for your health: you look quite 
tired out to-night, my dear girl ; 1 sliould 
be unwilling to disappoint your cousin, 
but if you are not better in the morning, 
I shall not trust you out again with her.” 
Addressing his nephew, he continued— 
“ I shall leave Cecilia to your care, Ed- 
ward, should she be of this party, for I do 
not intend to go myself ; you must not 
allow her to dance too much, remember.” 

“ If my cousin will coni^nt to accept 
me as her guardian, she will not find raO 
unmindful of her real happiness, though 
others may be more profuse in their com- 
pliments and flattering attentions.” He 
paused, for bis uncle locked uncertain if 
he had rightly understood him. “ But 
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perhaps,” continued he, “ Cecilia may not 
be inclined to accept me as her guardian ; 
she may not approve of being under my 
guidance, or may think me top severe, if 
I attempt to control her as you wish, my 
dear sir.” 

This was spoken in such a hesitating 
tone of voice, and so uncommonly strange 
a manner, totally different from Kdward’s 
usual mode of replying to any request 
where Cecilia \vas concerned, that his un- 
cle knew not what to imagine the cause 
of such sudden alteration ; he felt half- 
offended with his nephew’s implied doubt 
of the tractability of his daughter. — “ Ce- 
cilia will very readily be guided by you, 
when J place her under your care ; be- 
sides, why should you doubt your in- 
fluence with her? Do you think she is so 
passionately fond of dancing as not to lis- 
ten to your remonstrances ? I think, if I 
were Cecilia, I should be disposed to refuse 
you altogether, as having so bad an opi- 
nion of me.” 

Edward made no reply to this remark 
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but by a faint smile, wishing to pass it off 
as well as he could, without alluding to 
the real cause of his diffidence of his own 
influence in this affair; he attempted to 
appear cheerful, that his uncle might not 
suspect the coolness between him and his 
cousin. , 

31rs. Trcmayne advising her niece to 
Retire early to rest, and take every ju’eeau- 
tion to get rid of her cold, Cecilia gladly 
availed herself of the oj)portunity of re- 
tiring to the solitude 61’ her o^vn chamber. 
She had that night ])arted with Edward 
with more kindness, but still continued, in 
some degree, the reserve she bad lately as- 
sumed since their misunderstanding ; she 
was conscious be was unhappy — he appear- 
ed melancholy, and extremely anxious 
respecting her health; hut he alluded not 
to the cause pf their disagreement, and 
would not ask the explanation she knew 
he wished. She could not make the first 
advances towards a reconciliation ; he had 
been the first aggressor — he had, she 
L 3 
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thought, unjustly condemned her con- 
duct, before she coUld |tos8ibly e^jcplain it 
to iuhl*: but she resolved, ^ all events, to 
confine her 8orro\vS'*to herb^K'n bosom, and 
not mention the cause of her disquietude 
to her father or aunt; she was aware what 
grief it would occasion the mother of Ed* 
ward, to hear of tlieir mutual displeasure; 

Cecilia did not leave her apartment tM 
assured tlfe whole family were assembled; 
she was unwilling to meet her lover again 
as she had the morning before; the embar- 
rassment of such a tHe-a-Ute she noAv 
hoped to avoid. She descended to the 
breakfast-rooin with an appearance of bet- 
ter health and spirits than the preceding 
night, so much so, that her father, > em- 
bracing her with his usual tenderness; said 
—"I believe, Cecilia, I’ must .part with 
you agjun-tlwseveningai-yott seem so much 
‘better, that Annie wiU, I am certain, take 
no excuse; your aunt. and 1 must amuse 
ourselves as- .well as we can in your ab- 
sence, my love— ibut w'hen do you expect 
your cousin to call for you?” 
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“ She said she sho^d wish me to eome 
in the momtng few hours to locJc 

over some new drosses she has re<»jivedfrbm 
Paris; lam told they -are so beautiful, that - 
she and Victoire are quite delighted witli 
them ; they say it will amuse me, perhaps, 
to look them over, as 1 am not mudi.fit 
.application to my usual employments 
of the morning. I have no great wish to 
see the Parisian fashions, but 1 must go, 
or it may appear unkind and rude to my 
cousin.” 

“ Did 1 not place entire confidence in 
you, my dear Cecilia,” said Mr. Hamilton, 

I should fear you might derive a taste 
for display and extravagance from lady 
Harriet and her young companions; their 
examples are certainly dangerous to an 
unthinkwg giddy girl like Annie; site has 
already -imbibed many of their ideas, and 
sets too high a value on dress and fashicm. 
Herfathcr, I am sorry to see, does not check 
this growing evil, this propensity to ex- 
pence and show, either in his wife or 
daughter ; but I trust, my dear girl, you 
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never have the foolish vanity of wish- 
ing to outvie your :«u!qu8intanoe in dress 
and omainentsr even shodld you ever have 
it in your power to gratify that poor am- 
bition of a wtok mind.” 

Cecilia, I must say, has great merit in 
resisting every temptation of this kind as 
she does,'’ said her aunt; “ for I have 
known her refuse many magnificent pre- 
sents which the generosity of Annie led her 
to offer, and frequently has she cheeked 
that giddy girl in her own idle expences.” 

“ My deal* aunt, you think, because you 
have so good an opinion of my prudence, 
that every one must judge as partially of 
me ; but no doubt I come in for my share 
of censure — all your kindness will not 
screen me from the cruel animadverauons 
of those who judge too hastily, and fi*om 
appearances; perhaps some such may be 
found even among my dearest friends.” 

Edward felt this was meant as a reproof 
for his own hasty and resentful uaaimer 
the preceding evening; he was conscious 
it was not more than he deserved, for Ins 
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having been induced to act upon appear- 
ances only: yet she had broken her 
promise, and had, engaged as sJie was to 
him, condescended to acc*,ept of a present 
from an avowed admirer. Surely, thought 
he, this was not acting with that deli- 
cacy and refinement of feeling, which he 
had expected fmm her he loved. 

As he was thus debating with himself, 
Annie and mademoiselle de Bironville 
called for Ceciha. When they were gone, 
Edward was considering if he had not 
better ask his mother to explain the seem- 
ing mystery that liad so perplexed and 
chagrined him; but unfortunately, just 
then, his uncle came to beg he would ac- 
ciimpany him on a visit to monsieur le 
Blanc, and some other gentlemen he had 
been introduced to by tlie count de Bon* 
neval; he wished to inform them of his in- 
tended departure from Dinan on the fol- 
lowing week. They called at colonel 
Campbell’s during the morning, and spent 
some time wdth him and his family. Ceci- 
lia wasM^^here, w'ith her cousin and Vic- 
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totre, who, a$ usual, endeavoured by every 
sat to attract the particular attentions of 
Edward, who, unhappily for himself, then 
adopted a resolution most dangerous in 
the ^ctice, although frequently resorted 
to by those lovers doubtful of the strength 
and fidelity, of each other’s affections — he 
resolved to prove the love of bis cousin, 
or if she already repented of her engage- 
ment to him, and in reality regretted the 
absence of Valerie; stung to the heart 
by her cold disdain, he became exceeding 
attentive to Victoire, hoping to excite the 
jealousy of Cecilia. By this ill-judged con- 
duct, he saw not the danger he was incur- 
ring irf losing her for ever whom he loved 
beyond every other human being. 

Mademoiselle de Bironville, exulfing in 
the pleasure he appeared to take in. h«r 
company, and delighted with -his atten- 
tions, was most engaging, and studied,, by 
evory means in her power, -to please knd 
flatter him, by Hie most insinuating and 
winning manners; she lavished her ca- 
resses on Cecilia, while she seeMtly tri- 
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timplied in the success of her own deep>i 
laid machinations. Ever quick>sighted iii 
affairs of love, she soon perceived the cool- 
ness that subsisted between the lovers; this 
she hoped soon to turn to lier oWn ad- 
A^antage. 

Cecilia, in the meantime, englaged her- 
«4f in an earnest conversation Avith Annie, 
or chatted with monsieur le Blanc and his 
sister, purposely because she would not 
seem to observe the conduct of Edward 
and Victoire. 

AVhen Mr. Hamilton rose to take leave 
of coU^iel Campbell, he said to Cecilia — 
'* You remember your promise of return- 
ing home this morning; you must reserve 
yourself for the evening, and not &tigue 
your spirits too much now ; are you dis- 
jiosed, my love, to accompany us imme- 
diately? Your aunt and I shall have to 
Tiurse you, if we do not take care of you 
in time, 1 see that; so you had better take 
my advice and come home.’' 

Annie reluctantly parted with her cou- 
si?i, but aj^eed with lady Harriet,' that no 



selfish motive should induce her to detain 
^cilia, much as'slie desu’cd her company, 
j Cecilia, accompanied by Edward, joined 
the party at an early hour in the evening, 
wlio again gave up his wh.ole atteiition to 
A'ictoire, not unperceived, though appa- 
rently unnoticed, by his cousin. 

Eugene de Bironvillc, wlio had bee^ 
veiy respectful and agreeable in the morpr 
ing, now again endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself in the favour of Edward : liis for- 
mer haughty expression of countenance 
was softened into the smile of friendly 
courtesy. He participated secretly in thq 
exultation of his sister, who, he flattered 
himself, had succeeded in attractir)g the 
admiration of his enemy, whom he hoped 
to mortify and triumph over; at least, 
should he not be able to effect this to the 
full extent lie imagined probable, stiU the 
partiality of Edward forVictoire would 
induce him to pass over his knowledge of 
her brother’s villany. 

In this hope he was likely to be disap- 
pointed. Edward was neither partial to hip 
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sister, or disposed to tnake liim his.friend; 
he despised the count .as miich as ever, in 
his heart, but had imposed on himself thd* 
irksome task of behaving courteously to 
him in company. 

Cecilia had danced good part of the 
evening without being particularly weary. 
When the waltising began, le Blanc en- 
gaged her to try for a fshort time; the 
exercise, he said, would not be too 
much for her. He entreated she would 
fillow him to lead her to tlie group of dan- 
cers, who were just going to begin the 
figure. 

In reply to this, she pleaded being so 
little used to' waltzing, that she should 
never be able to continue the figure, v/eaty 
as she then was. 

Edward, with wliom she had danced 
one dance in the commencement of the 
evening, now approached her, as if anx- 
ious to hear her determination : mademoi- 
selle de Bironville was with him, — “ CpniPi 
1 am ready to join the waltzers,” said she,, 
taking his ann,.and with an easy non-cha- 
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lanceoi manner, led him off to the set who 
were ‘next to begin. Our hero was not a 
Htde surprised at this specimen of the ef- 
frontery of his Parisian beUe, fsft, in fiict, 
he had never offered himself as her part* 
ner ; he disliked waltzing, but he now saw 
no means of avoiding it, and thus suiiered 
himself to be the dupe of Victoire, wl» 
hoped much from this manoeuvre of hew 
towards forwarding her schemes. Cecilia 
would, no doubt, believe Edward liad pre- 
viously engaged her, and that she only 
reminded him then that the dance was 
beginning. This plan succeeded to her 
most sanguine wishes, and as she passed 
her fair rival, Victoire glanced a look of 
prmid disdain, her eyes sparkling with ma- 
licious tiiumph. Cecnlia saw her insulting 
manner, and resolving not to appear hurt 
at it, and to be reven^d on Edward, she 
instantly accepted the proffered hand of 
le Blanc, and entered tlie set near to her 
lover and Victoire, and continued to waltz 
&)r some time. 

Edward, though be affected to be whol- 
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}y engaged with the danoe, stiM oeuld not 
feiix!ar existing many an anxious glance 
towards the fair partner of Le Blanc; his 
heart tom with the agony of contending 
love- and. anger, he was scarcely conscious 
wJiat he did or said, and, as it were, me- 
dianically followed the figure to the mu« 
His mind was at the time wholly en- 
grossed by Cecilia, who knew that he dis- 
approved of waltzing, and that her father 
had the same opinion* as himself on that 
subject; yet she had accepted le Blanc, 
though nearly a stranger, to waltz w4th 
as her partner : true, he believed the young 
man amiable and deserving of his good 
opinion, as far as he could judge from their 
short acquaintance, but to see him support 
the lovely form of Cecilia through the 
mazes of the dance, filled the soul of Ed- 
ward with indignation and ragC scarcely 
to be controlled— ^he felt at that instant 
ready to snatch her from his arms, and 
ciiallengc him on the very spot, for pre- 
.suming to clasp her slender waist with his 
unhall«5wed hands, and thus to bear her 





t^^ugh the wbiriing thrcmg, even in tl*e 
presence of one to whom she was .bej 
trptbed. 

Cecilia suifdenly became faiint ; the coSh 
tinual evolution of the figure had made 
her head tuni giddy — the surrounding oh* 
jects swam before her eyes—a deathlike 
paleness overspread her cheek, and she 
was just entreating le Blanc to lead her to 
a seat, when Edward beheld . her altered 
looks ; she fell senseless the moment after 
in the. arms of her terrified partner. 

Eprgetting all .resentment, unmindful 
of all ai'ound him but Cecilia, Edward flew- 
towards Le. Blanc, caught his beloved 
cousin from his support, and bore her away 
from the crowd into an outer saloon; here, 
assisted by Le Blanc, he endeavoured to 
recover her from her fainting .fit,- .Annie 
and lady,lIai:Tiet, who had by^ this time 
heardith? cause of the confusion, hastening 
’to Cecilia, found her yet senseless, sup^ 
pt^ed by Edward and Le Blanc’s sister,* 
who had followed them out of tho dan- 
cing-;roonh, Annie blamed herself as being 
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partly the cause of her cousin’s ‘ iHhefe, 
from having continually urged her 16 
dance. Hy the kind assiduity of lady 
Harriet, Cecilia was at length recovered, 
and returned with her to the Vest of the 
company. The short time she remained 
there, Edward did not again leave her; he 
behaved with the greatest tenderness, and 
remindeciher that her father having placdd 
her in his Care, he had better request lady 
Harriet would allow them to returti home. 
— “ Only I fear,” Said he, smiling, “ that I 
shall be severely reprimanded for not pre- 
venting your dancing so much ; but I fear- 
ed it would be perhaps deemed an imper- 
tinent interference on ray part, had I given 
myopinion. I must own I was not a lit- 
tle astonished to see you waUzing," said 
he, with some emphasis. 

Cecilia made no reply to this last re- 
mark, but expressed her wish to take leavd 
of- her cousin and' lady Harriet ; but they 
would not l^r of herTetuming that night 
—ill as' she had- been, the night-air would 
increase her cold. Cocilia was obliged to 
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ttn»}dy,'iritli their request of continuing 
there till the next day. 

, Bdfurard was exceeiUngly disconcerted 
hy this arrangement, and found himseM’ 
under the necessity of returning to bis 
imde’s unaccompanied by Cecilia, which 
he knew would make him very uneasy 
respecting the state of his ' daughter's 
health. 3 k>th Mr. Hamilton and Mrs. 
Tremayne were extremely anxious to see 
Cecilia, and would have preferred having 
her home that night to her remaining 
at colonel Campbell’s, her own home being 
more quiet, and better calailated to her 
present state of h^th than where she was. 
Edward assured them her illness was by 
no ^means alarming; the heat of the room 
had overcome her; she would, he trusted, 
be quite herself again in the 'mdiliing. 
Comfolted with these awuituiees; the fa- 
ther end aunt of Cecilia retired to re^, 
4(»nediuig reheved' of the anxiety^ the^ 
had fen when first kifortnedof her late hr- 
diiq>06itkni, liat 4 tili' im^^ia^at fOT'the 
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momii^ when she would be t^ah with 
them. ' 

Cecilia* wbe4 dte rose in the morning, 
found herself imich better in health, bi]ft 
the deadly sickness of the heart still 'ppe* 
vailed; vexation sudb as hers could not 
entiisely be concealed. Annies with every 
mUe attention affection could dictate, 
sought to divert her cousin’s melancholy, 
which she attributed solely to the languor 
iff indisposition.— “ Come with me, Ceci- 
lia* into Victoire’s dressing-room,” said she; 

1 know she will succeed in amu^gyou, 
ior she has such a collection of droll anec- 
dotes to relate, that the most seiions can- 
not hear her without laughing, she is so 
witty, and indeed a most^kanning com- 
pani^; her conversation will do you good, 
I ana sure it will.” 

Annie had not the most ^stant idea 
that any thing had oocurred to nuke the 
society of Victoire less desirable thtm usual 
to her emsin. But Cecilia had not fom 
gqtten, the look* the taunting and insult- 
ing look that mademoiselle de Bironville 
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she led off E^ard 
in such a triuiuphant way; bud' she 
^itwght'it best not to reftise Annie's re- 
quest, and accordingly attended her to the 
elegant little dressing-room which liad 
been fitted itp purposely for Victoire, by 
her friend lady Harriet. 

Madembisdle de Bironville was writing, 
hut on perceiving her visitors, exclaimed, 
as she advanced to receive them — “ Oh, 
rhy charming friends, this is kind indeed 
of you ! I am delighted to see you ; I was 
just trying to drive away ennui by em- 
ploying myself in writing to niy jeweller, 
and poking up some of my trinkets, to 
have them sent to Paris to be new set, as 
I shall want them on my return; you 
may have something too, Annie; I think 
you said the other day you had some 
pearls to be strung — do hare that old 
broach of your mother’s modernized ; tlie 
pearls themselves are fine, but want to be 
set in a more modem fiishion.” 

• " 'K’ot for the world would I have it al- 
tered; that broach which you so much 
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despise, I value beyond every other trinket 
I possess : it was my poor mother’s, and 
contains a lock of my aunt’s hair, which 
she gave her to be set in it, on their first 
being separated from each other, by my 
mother’s marriage. I have tvoo mort im- 
portant reasons, you find, for persisting in 
this whim, as you and lady Harriet have 
termed my resolution not to have it alter- 
ed: but I have some other trifle I will 
trouble you to send for me, if you please.” 

This was said in a tone that convinced 
Victoire she had rather displeased Annie 
by the contemptuous manner in which ’she 
had spoken of her mother’s highly-valued 
trinket: she knew how to change the 
subject of conversation to her own advan- 
tage, and banished every feeling of resent- 
ment in the mind of Annie, by her appa- 
rent interest in the amiising and paying 
court to her cousin. Annie beheld, with 
pleasure, the great attention she bestowed 
on Cecilia ; and, when Victoire chose, she 
had c^lainly the art of pleasing more than 
voi..iil. M 
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most p^t^le, eveu in ha superior rai^ in 
society. CeciHai could not but admire tbe 
^egange cf wit and versatility of talent 
which she possessed; she could not be 
astonished at tbe influence she iiad ob- 
tained over Annie^ who looked not beyond 
present appearances, and imagined every 
one amiable that feigned to be so. 

Cecilia was listening to an interesting 
narrative of some family mademoiselle de 
Bironville had known, when her cousin 
was called out of the room, to go immedi- 
ately to lady Harriet, who wished to con- 
sult her opinion on a subject very trivial 
in itsdf, but wbidi made her presence in- 
dispensable, before her ladyslup could de- 
cide about it. X*romising to be back al- 
most directly, Annie left iier cousin and 
Victoire to amuse each other, as die 
them, till hia .return. Tbe latter conti* 
nued packing her trinkets, and ancang^ng . 
those diflerent wnaments she di^ not 
mean to paiit with : among the latter, n 
■uipU case placed— fCwilia .ph^rved 

it, «Edd thought it looked Uke one dc- 
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signed to contain a miniature, but was 
too di^eirt to attempt looking at it 
nearer. Victoire had shewn her severd 
of her other valuables, and, taking up this, 
seemed half inclined to let her see that 
likewise, but, hesitating, looked at the 
picture it contained for some minutes, 
quite near enough for her companion, had 
she been so inclined, to have an imperfect 
view of the features ; but, as she appeared 
not to wish a nearer scrutiny, Cecilia did 
not attempt to look that way. 

After gazing at it again aUd again, with 
a paiaive sigh Victoire laid the case on the 
table before her, among some of her orna- 
ments, and went out of the room to get 
some Cotton to pack the jewels in she 
meant to send to Paris; she apologi^ied 
to Cecilia for leaving her, but promised to 
be with her again in a few minutes, after 
slielMd asked kdy Harriet for the things 
she had to send for her ladyship in he* 
packet. 

A stnmge idea at this moment took pos- 
' M S 
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session of our heroine’s imagination as she 
looked at the case Victoire had placed on 
the table ; she fancied she had seen it in 
her aunt’s little India cabinet, in which she 
kept her trinkets and presents she had re- 
ceived, when young, of different little va- 
luables. Upon examining this case more 
attentively, Cecilia still thought it looked 
like one that held a miniature of Edward, 
taken just before he left England, to em- 
bark for Spain. She knew— she thought 
it could -not be the same, yet she wished 
to persuade herself ; and the similitude in 
the outer cover had nothing extraordinary 
in it : might not fifty others resemble it 
in that particular ? Still as mademoiselle 
de Bironville was much longer gone than 
she had intended, Cecilia could not resist 
the temptation of satisfying herself it was 
not the miniature she had seen in he^r 
aunt’s cabinet; she felt an almost irresist- 
ible wish to look at it. She took it up ; 
her hand trembled as she pressed the 
spring; the case, true to the pressure, 
<^ned with the slightest toucb«^but what 
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\7ords can express the astonishment, the 
heaS’t-remling anguish of Cecilia, when she 
beheld the likeness of Edward himself— * 
of him whom sh6 had fondly called her 
Edward, and had considered as her future 
husband! The miniature was, beyond all 
doubt, the same her aunt once had : Ed- 
ward must have gained possession of it, 
and given it to the artful Victoire, who 
had purposely thrown it in her Avay, as a 
means of mortifying her, and exnltmg in 
the share she had in the afifcctions of Ed- 
ward. 

As these thoughts "*pa8scd in the mind 
of Cecilia, a dimness spread itself before 
her eyes; she trembled almtist convulsively, 
and nearly let the miniature fall as she at- 
tempted to rc))lace it. “ Alas sighed 
she, " his altered manner is now clearly 
accounted for he really preferred Vic- 
toird to her whom he had so mcrnly de- 
ceived. Was it possible he had so soon 
repented of his engagement? Could he 
be so fickle, so inconstant to his former 
vows of eternal love and fidelity ? “ And 
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1 am resigned for such a woman as madew 
moiselle de Bironville !” thought she, 
clasping her hands in the bitter anguish of 
her feelings. The idea was too humili- 
ating-*— distraction was in the thought ; he 
could not be so base, so ungenerous ! And 
yet the picture was his. 

Scarcely knowing liow to act under tliki 
dreadful trial of her fortitude, she earnestly 
endeavoured to summon all her strength 
of mind, and, if possible, appear calm when 
Victoire returned ; but it was with great 
difficulty she could so far compose her 
agitated feelings as fo hope to escape the 
observation of her ri\al, who would now 
tinun<ph more than ever in the hope of 
having caused her anxiety. 

• “ Ah, my dear friend,” said she to Ce- 
cilia, as she entered the room, " I hav-e left 
you a long time, but 1 hope you will {MW- 
don my rudeness — 1 was detained ao longby 
lady Harriet. 1 must now put these things 
away till another day.— Oh dear!” said 
she, with pretended dismay, “ how cune t 
to leave tiiis miniature here 7 1 must inin4 
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1 do not put it up by mistake among the 
things 1 am to send to Paris ; 1 would not 
part with it fi>r all the world— -dear image 
of one who is dearer to me tlian life itself.” 
She then sighed deeply, and locked the 
small cabinet, in wliich she placed the pic- 
ture, with the other valuables. “ Shall 
vre now go in search of Aimiei? I left her 
ill deep consultation with lady Haniet; 
but, tjbiough I am not in the secret, I guess 
!ltc subject is of no great importance. 1 
see ) ou are wear}'- of being here, ma belle 
(miCf and her ladyship wishes to see you, 
and imiuire bow you are after your late 
indisposition.” 

Cecilia made but little reply to this 
speech of her deceitful companion, and 
followed her into the drawing-roout, where 
she found lady llaiiieL Colonel Camp- 
bell, with Annie and Eugene de Biron- 
viUe, entered almost immediately after 
them. They all inquired, with friendly 
solicitude, after her health: she assured 
them she was much better, but Annie 
perceived with anxiety the imareteed pale- 
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ness of her cousin, and the languid ex^seih 
sion of her countenance ; she feared Ceei* 
lia was much worse than she was wiping 
to own; she appeared better when she 
first rose in the morning, but had changed 
alarmingly the last half hour. Annie did 
not mention this, lest it should add to her 
confiin’s agitation of spirits, which was but 
too visible to the attentive observer.. 

Mr. Hamilton and Edward came ks 
soon after, and the flush that, at sight of 
■the latter, spread itself over the pallid 
dieek of Cecilia, prevented her flither from 
observing how ill shethen was. He toldher 
lie was come to take her home ; tliafc at 
w'ould be a long time before she must elt* 
pcct to leave them again, for her aunt-liad 
given it as her opinion that so mudi'Vi*- 
siting would seriously injure her health. 
He thanked lady Harriet for her kindness 
and care of his daughter, but dedtned 
Staying any time, as Mrs. Tremayno'Was 
alone, and exceedingly anxious about her 
niece. 

Edward, ignorant of the now cause of 
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resentment which hftd irritated his cousin 
against him, and sunk him so mudi in 
her estimation, endeavoured to draw her ( 
into conversation; but the effort was fruit- 
less, and he saw with grief that she was 
more distant in her manner, avoiding, as 
much as possible, even addressing one 
word to him. Cecilia had, indeed, turned 
from Edward with disgust and contempt 
at his supposed duplicity, as the recollec- 
lion of the miniature crossed her mind. 

Mrs. Tremayne received her with all a 
mother’s fond anxiety. Quite overcome 
by her efforts to conceal her grief and dis- 
appointment, Cecilia wept on the bosom 
of her aunt, in the bitter anguish of her 
heart, unable any longer to contend with 
her agitated feelings. 

Mrs. Tremayne saw, by the agitation 
of her niece, that something had happened 
to grieve her ; but, as Cecilia appeared un- 
willing to disclose the catise, she W'ould 
not increase her present suffering by ques- 
tioning her on that subject. 

irS 
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** ikftw this hek {woof of Cecilia’s ofadiiio 
xeto res^ijtxoenj|;»’* st^ lEdwaxdaes he ^eced 
eparlonent in hasty end unsteady ^eps, 
** 1 cannot hopee forgiveness. Focd that 1 
va& to act as I did ! I have wronged her 
by my suspicions, and she feels the injus- 
tice and cruelty of my conduct too keenly 
tn pardon my mad folly. I have lost my. 
self for ever in lier esteem.” 

Such were ttie reflections of Edward^* 
when left to himself by the absence of his 
mother and Cecilia, Mrs. Tremayne hav- 
ing prevailed on her niece to tiy and taka, 
sptne rest, as she might then be alfle to 
join the little family-party at the dinner*' 
table, and, by the time her &ther retiinied^’ 
convince him, by her appearance, that ^ 
was not so ill as he feared, and she was 
unwilling to allow to be the case. 

Cecilia had taken her aunt’s advice, and,^ 
afl^ some time, fallen into a broken and 
uneasy slumber. Mrs. Tremayne sat by 
fbeer bedside in silent anxiety ; she dreaded 
lest the ^leiturbed state c£ her niece’s feel* 
logs should impair her naturally-delicate 
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hefdth. Under this idea, she cenidercii 
it her 4uty to mezttioii her fbux td> MiC* 
Haatdlton, and hoped he would prevail 
Cecilia to reveal the secret cause of her re- 
cent agitation and present indisposition. 

It was while she was in her niece's 
apartment, tend^ly watching over her 
widk maternal) solicitude, that Edward, 
forsaken, as he imagined, by her he adored^ 
reproached himself as the cause of the mi- 
sery he deplored. He could not meet Ce** 
cilia again, unless he determined to entreat 
att^explanudon — her ^giveness he dared 
not ask ; her steady resentment and eold 
repulsive maimer too surely proved that 
he lusi lost himself for ever in her esiima- 
tion. The idea of giving up the hope ei 
at reconciliation was too painftil to thinitf 
on for an instant ; he would, he smd, im-. 
plore her forgiveness, in terms of the sin- 
cerest repentance, would she but explain 
the motives of her accepting the present 
sent her by Valerie: at all events, his 
next interview with Cecilia should deter'* 
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mine his future fate— j-tlie suspense he now 
endured was intolerable. 

^ He hurried from the house, and pro- 
ceeded along tlie grand promenade, at first 
intending to make known his disagree- 
ment with Cecilia to her cousin or An- 
nandde, and beseech them to intei’est 
themselves in his behalf, as he was so soon 
to be separated from her who ^lone could 
ever make him happy. But his pride for- 
bade such a humiliation as this would be ; 
he could not endure the thoughts of be- 
ing obliged to seek anotlier's assistance in 
an. afi&ir of so much delicacy— nor would 
Cecilia approve of sudi a measure : if he 
could not obtain a reconciliation by his 
own influence in her heart, he would not 
owe it to the mtcr&renoe of any friend, 
however dear. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

U rov Edward’s return to his uncle’s lodg- 
ings, he heard that Mr. Hamilton was not 
yet come home ; he had the satisfaction to 
fiiid Ceeilia considerably better, and engag- 
ed with her aunt in reading some very 
entertaining French books, which Mon- 
sieur le Tour had lent them. 

“ I am glad you are come,” said Mrs. 
Treraayne to her son, as he entered the 
“you can now stay with your cousin 
while I go into the town with madame le 
Tour to make some purchases ; I did not 
like to leave her entirely alone, and she 
liad better stay at home the whole of tliis 
day, at least.” 

“ Dear aunt, I had rather accompany 
you; indeed I am much better — I am 
quite well enough to take so short a walk 
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-.-it cannot hurt me,” said Cecilia, with 
great earnestness. 

My dear child, I «halL not believe you 
are quite well till I see you hoMng better, 
as well as saying you are so, nor will I 
consent to your going with me: the stand- 
ing about in the open shops would be the 
worst thing you could do towards getting 
rid of your present severe cold ; I know wot 
what your father would say to me— Iw 
would be displeased with us both.” 

Cecilia said bo more, but was really dis- 
tressed at the thouglit of being left with ‘ 
Edwai-d : should he attempt to converse 
with her, she might betray her knowledge 
of the gift he had bestowed on Victoire, 
and on no account would she have luni> 
imagine that her ill health was occacdoned 
by fretting at his change of conduct. 

Mrs. Tremayne having promised to be 
with them again in less than an hour, she 
left them togethw, little imaging that 
^e was so much the means of embarrass- 
ing the two lovers, by leaving them to 
this so-much-dreaded tHe-il-Ute, 
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Cecitia had, not long be&>re Edwaid 
came back, employed herself in sorting oat 
some pieces of nmste, some of whidt she 
intended to give to Annie, and others to 
Emily Carisford; the lyre that Valerie had 
sent lay on the table near them : as soon 
as her aant was gone she resumed her em- 
ployment. 

Edward took up one of the songs that 
lay near him ; it was one of the Spanish 
ballads he had given her. — “ These are 
quite out of favour now, Cecilia, like their 
doncHT, 1 fear,” said he, looking mournfully 
at her. 

There was a desponding softness in his 
voice and manner at that instEUit that 
spoke to the heart of Cecilia ; she felt that 
she could then have been reconciled to 
him, were it not for tlie miniature; but 
that was so strange a circumstance! so 
stiange that Victoire should have it ! she 
could not overlook that.— "No,” said she, 
in reply to his observation, “ the songs, are 
still as much in favour as ever — they are 
unchanged, and are what they appeared to 
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be at first, when tliey excited my admira- 
tion.” 

Sdward looked embarrassed. — “ Could 
you read the heart of the donor, perhaps 
you would then be convinced that t^at too 
is unchanged; but it is vain to plead when 
the judge has already declared in favour 
of the adversary,” said he, with energy. 

Something of wounded pride was evi- 
dent in his manner, for he at that moment 
thought of Valerie. 

Cecilia w’as silent — ^a tear trembled in 
her eye — ^it fell on the song she was then 
reading, or appeared to be, to conceal her 
extreme agitation — it happened to be one 
of Valerie’s. 

“ Happy Valerie !” said Edward, “ could 
you be sensible how^ you are lamented, 
how would that tear be prized 1” added he, 
taking up the song, as Cecilia laid it among 
the confused heap of music papers that 
strewed the table. 

“ I will thank you to give me that ro- 
mance, Edward,” said she ; " I want it to 
pack with the rikt, and get them ready to 
be sent this evening to St. Maloe, or they 
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wiU not be in time for the Guernsey ves- 
sel that is expected to sail.” 

St> Maloe!” repeated Edward, with 
iistouishmcnt; “ "whatcan you mean ?” 

I mean to send them to Emily — she 
w'ill be pleased with them, and I lia\ e no 
wish to keep them.” 

“ Not keep them ' why, I thought jou 
meant to play them on ^'’alerie’s lyre 
“ Madpine de Bonneval’s 1} i e, 1 sup- 
pose you mean^ lor Valerie has sent me 
none,” said Cecilia, blushing deei)ly as the 
scrutinizing glance of Edward’s cj cs met 
hers the instant she htwiuttered these words. 

. ** Not Valerie’s lyre ! How then came 
bis name to the verses addressed to you ?” 

" My aunt will tell you the particulars, 
if you wish to hear them ; excuse me just 
now-— I am ver}* busy, and in haste to got 
this parcel ready. It can be but of little 
consequence to you noxv, Edward ; had it 
happened a short time since, it might have 
interested you as well as me.” 

“ CccUia, for the love of Heaven, hear 
me ! 1 conjure you, by all that is sacred, 
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hear me but this once ! Dear as you are 
to me, nothing that concerns you can be 
imintercsting to me; you have relieved 
my mind of a load of doubt and care. I 
have, I own, wronged you by my unjust 
suspicions; but, dearest Cecilia, say you 
will this once forgive me ; pronounce my 
pardon, and I shall be the happiest of 
men!” 

“ My opinion of your conduct cannot 
influence your happiness— my fcM*giveness 
you have, if that is of any consequence 
now ; but do not mock and insult me 
professions of regard; I know all — ^nothing 
is now hid from me ; but why you should 
seek to mislead me by pretended love, 
\vhen your heart is devoted to another, I 
cannot imagine; but I would not have my 
father know your duplicity.” 

Cecilia, my adored Cecilia, drive me 
fiat to disfraction !” said Edward wildly 
interrupting her. “ What demon of mar 
lice has so basdy represented me to you 
as the villain you suppose me to be? I 
swear 1 never have deodiv^ you*-*! never 
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kxved another. Could ymi for a moment 
think I preferred that poor cooitemptibfe 
Hutterer, Victoire de Birwiville, toyou--^ 
you, whom 1 have considered the mosl 
perfect of human beings? Oh no, CeeUiai 
in a moment of hasty resentment I trified 
with her in all the sliew of gaiety, while 
my heart was a prey to the keenest atv> 
guish of jedlousy and despair.” 

“ Edward, I might believe your inno- 
cence, hud 1 not other proofs tlian mere 
compliments and smiles; but tliat you 
should have given her your picture, is in 
itself conviction sure.” 

“ It is a falsehood, black as her own 
guilty soul. I swear I never gave the 
least present to that accursed woman, 
much less should I have given her my 
miniature. Who has dared to assert this 
to you ? was it Victoire herself?” 

“ I saw the picture in her possession, and 
I had it in my own hands ; I am certain 
it is the very same your mother had,” said 
Oecilia, trembling with, terror at the wild 
and imitated expressitms ei Edwards 
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** Then that diabolical woman has stoleii 
it to effect her purposes; she wished to 
separate us for ever, and that picture would^ 
she thought, assist in her deep-laid ma- 
chinations ; but I protest — ^most solemnly 
protest, that I knew not it was in her 
possession. Cecilia, can you now doubt 
me ? If my mother were here, I would ap- 
peal to her : I have never had the minia- 
ture from her, and 1 thought she still had 
it, with that of my father.” 

Cecilia could no longer doubt his sin- 
cerity; she accepted his submission, and 
promised to forgive all that passed; she 
owned she had herself been to blame in 
not coining sooner to an explanation re- 
specting the unfortunate present fiom ma^ 
dame de Roniieval, who little imagined 
the grief she bad caused her young friend 
by her frolic. 

“ Do you think that was really Valerie 
that serenaded you the other night?” Said 
Edward ; “ it is not that 1 now fear him, 
but I should like to know the troth.” 

1 have lately had my suf^cibns ” said 
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Cecilia, ‘‘ that it was not him ; the figure 
of the cider stranger was so like that of 
Eugene, as I saw him last night when he 
came home, wrapped up in his large cloak, 

' and had been to attend some of the ladies 
home after the ball.” 

“ I should not be surprised if this too 
M'ere a contrivance of those detested Bi- 
ronvilles. I remember now, my uncle did 
say he was certain it could not be Valerie, 
for he must yet be at Sedan ; but even you, 
Cecilia, were deceived in the voice — ^you 
believed it to be his. Whoes'cr it may be, 
I most sincerely wish they would come 
again ; I would take care to find out who 
they were — 1 would unmask the impostors, 
for such I now believe them to be, and 
that, in some way, Eugene and his sister 
are in the plot — ^the elder was perhaps Eu- 
gene himself. But I hear my mother’s 
voice, speaking to madame le Tour : we 
'ViriU now ask her concerning the miniature, 
if she still have it, or has lately lost it — I 
am impatient to hear her account of it.” 

Mrs. Tremayne just then appeared, and 
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aaked Cedtia if any one had eailcd m her 
Absence?— I expected mademoiscllede!)^- 
ISQtttyille would have been here; I gave l^r 
4omething to send for me to her jewellet’s 
at Paris, but as we go so soon ourselves, I 
shall not trouble her; 1 told her bo yester- 
day, and Edward will be going to England 
in a few days.” 

Then the mystery of the miniature 
being in her possession is now explained, 
Cecilia. Did you not, my dear mother, 
give one to Victoire to send to Paris ?" 

“ How came you to think I had said 
his mother; " I never told eitlier of you I 
had : why do you think I have 

“ But you have, my dear aunt, and 1 
saw it this morning among ha* trinkets, 
sod ^ gave uk; to understand it was a 
gift from Edward-^t least that be was her 
Icvner.* 

" Impossible, Cecilia ' you mmt sin«ly 
bo jesting ! she could not faavetitecrueltyjf 
ItieiaesBinesfl^ toassUctsuch a dathtg 
hood. Igaireithecto seiidtoFatw'tobe 
Otqpiedftv nie^ that 1 o&ght ppeaent yt)U 
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this very miniattire in question, contidor- 
ing you as the future irife of Edward. 
Victoire assured me I could have it «d^ 
mirably done by an artist she knew in 
^aris, and offered to send it tor me, safisly 
packed with her trinkets : as I wished to 
surprise you, my love, I said nothing of 
my intention to you till now.” 

“ And now then I am fully pudoned, 
am I not, Cecilia’” said Edward. “I was 
not so very worthless as you were led to 
believe by the arts of tliat vile FrKidi- 
wcanan. Will you now forgive me fitoih 
y our Iteart ?” added he, gazing aniuously 
m her countenance. 

Giving him her hand, she dedared she 
no longer doubted his truth and fidelity. 

Mrs. Tremayne understood by these 
words that thes% bad been a misunder- 
standing between her son and niece; she 
begged them to tell her the cause, and 
afterwards Idamed them both for not hav- 
ing referred their mutual grievances to her, 
who could so easily have explained them 
away, attleaat in paxL She gave it as her 
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firm belief that the supposed Valerie and 
his companion were Victoire and Eugene 
— >•** If she could act as she had respecting 
the picture, she is capable of any inahcious 
design; and the character of her brothe 
is too well known by us to admit a 
doubt of bis having no scruides to join in 
her plans, if they favoured his own views 
in any way.” 

Annandale, with the doctor and Mr. 
Hamilton, who came to inquire after Ce- 
cilia, now entering, the conversation be- 
came more general, and nothing was said 
to the father of Cecilia resjieeting tlie dis- 
coveiy that had been made of the plans of 
mademoiselle de Ilironville against his 
daughter and nephew till the other two 
gentlemen had left them : ]\lrs. Tremajne 
then related the whole to her brother. 

END or VOI . III. 
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